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Social Security in Review 





MONTHLY BENEFITS amounting to more 
than $881 million were being paid under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance at the end of 
May to 14.1 million persons. The number of 
beneficiaries rose 91,000 during the month, about 
5,000 less than the April increase. 

At the end of May, benefits were going to al- 
most 11.4 million men aged 65 or over and women 
aged 62 or over—about 0.8 million more than in 
May 1959. Retired workers made up 68 percent 
of all aged beneficiaries. Nineteen percent of the 
aged group were receiving wife’s or husband’s 
benefits; 13 percent, widow’s or widower’s bene- 
fits; and less than one-half of 1 percent, parent’s 
benefits. Aged beneficiaries made up 80.3 percent 
of all persons receiving benefits, compared with 
81.0 percent a year earlier. 


Survivor Benefits Going to One and 


One-Half Million Children 


About 1,540,000 orphaned children, 257,000 
children of retired-worker beneficiaries, and 92,- 
000 children of disabled-worker beneficiaries were 
receiving monthly child’s benefits. Included in 
the total number of child’s benefits were 93,000 
being paid to disabled persons aged 18 or over 
whose disability began before age 18. Wives 
(under age 65 with child beneficiaries in their 
care) of 108,000 retired-worker and 35,000 disa- 
bled-worker beneficiaries and 382,000 mothers of 
orphaned child beneficiaries also were receiving 
monthly benefits. In all, 2.4 million child’s, 


young wife’s, and ‘mother’s benefits were being 
paid, representing 17.1 percent of the total. 
Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50- 
64 numbered almost 366,000; these beneficiaries 
made up 2.6 percent of the total number at the 
end of May 1960 and 2.1 percent in May 1959. 


Fewer Benefits Awarded 


During May, 195,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded. This number was almost 12,000 less 
than the April total and less than in May of any 
other year since 1956. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $15.1 million were awarded in May to 
74,800 persons. Almost 1 million monthly bene- 
fits and 400,000 lump-sum death payments have 
been awarded since the beginning of 1960. 


ADC Increase Smallest in Seven Months 


Continued seasonal improvement in economic 
conditions was reflected in the May changes in 
the number of persons receiving aid to dependent 
children and general assistance. In aid to de- 
pendent children the rise was the smallest in 7 
months-—3,400 or 0.1 percent. For the second 
consecutive month the estimated number of per- 
sons receiving general assistance declined sub- 








May April May 


1960 1960 1959 
O.p-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DIsaBILity INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands)-.-.............-..... 14,149 14,058 13 ,068 
Amount (Qn meiiions).... .. 2. cccincnccccnce $881.2 $874.3 $797.3 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker)__. $73.50 $73.40 $72.08 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month. $82.00 $82.35 $79.51 
PusBiic ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
OO ee ae 2,361 2,365 2,428 
Aid to dependent children (total)........... 3,031 3,028 2,943 
A Oe ee cr. 108 108 110 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 361 358 337 
General assistance (cases).........---.....-- 384 410 412 
Average payments: 
CRB ORION Sosa scccaccteseendatixnane $67.99 $68.11 $64.80 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 29.14 29.22 28.79 
Po | Se ener 72.47 72.42 69.18 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 65.43 65.54 64.10 
General assistance (per case)........-...-.--- 67.32 69.07 67.25 





stantially; the May decrease was 104,000 or 9.1 
percent. 


OAA Caseload Drops in Most States 


The number of recipients of old-age assistance 
declined 4,100 or 0.2 percent, with 45 States re- 
porting decreases. For aid to the blind, the in- 
crease was less than 50; most States, however, 
reported a decrease or no change. Nationally, 
the upward movement in the number of recip- 
ients of aid to the permanently and totally disa- 
bled continued, increasing by 2,300 or 0.6 percent. 

In general assistance the number of cases de- 
creased in 43 of the 50 States reporting for May. 
Declines of 10 percent or more were reported by 
a third of the States. For each of the special 
types of public assistance, most of the State 
changes in number of recipients were relatively 
small. In aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, noticeable percentage increases occurred 
in States with recently established programs or 
with recent liberalizations. 

Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, declined $2.9 
million or 0.9 percent in May. Among the spe- 
cial types of public assistance, the largest changes 
in total payments were the decreases of $569,000 
or 0.4 percent in old-age assistance and $160,000 








or 0.2 percent in aid to dependent children; slight 
increases occurred in the other two programs. 
General assistance payments, exclusive of vendor 
payments for medical care, declined $2.5 million 
or 8.8 percent. 


Average Payments Lower in Four Programs 


In the country as a whole, the average payment 
per recipient declined by a few cents in old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled but rose 
slightly in aid to the blind. The average payment 
per general assistance case declined $1.75, reflect- 
ing largely a sizable drop in the average number 
of persons per case. 

Among the States, most of the changes in aver- 
age payments in the special types of public assist- 
ance were less than $1. <A few greater-than- 
average changes were attributable to the usual 
fluctuations in amounts of vendor payments for 
medical care. In Wisconsin the decrease of $1.34 
in the average payment per recipient of aid to 
dependent children resulted primarily from the 
semiannual reduction (effective for May-—Octo- 
ber) in the fuel allowance in Milwaukee County. 
For general assistance, changes in the average 
payment per case ranged from a decrease of $10 
to an increase of $6. 





Civilian labor force,! total (in thousands). -..........-.-.--- 
NS CREE ae ee Sec nee ESET NEE 
Unemployed 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 2? 
Wage and salary disbursements 
PeMIOGEN SIDI goo a ae etc nine nsccen 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income- - --- 


Social insurance and related payments........................-...-.-.---.-.- 


Public assistance 
Other 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance - 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal income in- 
cludes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


Sania ice akan kinealenmnnchpaiio mi 51. 


May April May Calendar year 
1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 
70, 667 69,819 69,405 69,394 68,647 
ie iphaceNicem ee Raretintoey = 67,208 66,159 66,016 65,581 63 , 966 
Kihiettnt icine aera 3,459 3,660 3,389 3,813 4,681 
SR eee Sm ee $399.4 $397.8 $381.3 $380.2 $359.0 
ctiett Me Seas pio ets 272.1 271.5 259.8 257.8 239.4 
idnnneagaiewon c 47.4 46.7 46.5 46.3 46.6 
1 50.8 47.0 7.6 44.7 
piledepetse Seeebocdaeies 22.3 22.5 20.8 21.2 20.4 
gpibciunteseaesamcs 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.0 
SN Se eo ae aN 12.9 12.9 12.4 12.4 12.0 
cstletedeanditietea ae 9.8 9.8 8.3 8.3 7.0 
Dee ee SS EEE Te 126.3 126.2 124.0 124.6 123.5 
uicatoebeensuae ones 119.7 119.5 117.7 118.3 120.3 
Pea ene eee 155.9 155.5 150.2 150.8 144.6 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
Program: History of the Benetit Formula 


The program of old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance affects virtually every person in 
the United States and many of its citizens work- 
ing abroad. A full discussion of the program 
would fill many volumes, but one of its phases 
can be selected and followed, in the pages of the 
BuLietTiIn, from inception to the present time. 
The phase selected for the current presentation ts 
the benefit formula, with digressions to certain 
closely related provisions. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT of 1935 and 
its amendments have included six different for- 
mulas for determining the amount of monthly 
retirement benefits payable under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program. 
Available initially only when a worker retired 
because of age, benefits have also been payable 
since mid-1957 to a worker retiring because of 
permanent and total disability. 

The application of the six formulas to selected 
earnings is analyzed in the following pages. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the benefits payable 
under each formula in the early years of its oper- 
ation and the potential benefits payable in a ma- 
ture system to a beneficiary whose entire working 
life was spent in covered employment. The anal- 
ysis includes a discussion of family benefits, intro- 
duced by the 1939 amendments. 


THE SIX FORMULAS 


A summary of the six formulas contained in 
the act and its amendments is presented in table 
1. Before the formula in the 1935 act became 
operative, it was superseded by the 1939 formula, 
which went into effect in January 1940. The 1950 
formula was operative only for the 5 months 
April-August 1952 and was replaced in Septem- 


*Division of the Actuary, Office of the Commissioner. 
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ber by the 1952 formula. The 1954 formula be- 
came effective in September 1954 and the 1958 
formula in January 1959. 

The 1935 formula was based on cumulative 
wage credits under the program and thus was 
directly related to total covered wages. The 1939 
amendments introduced the concept of the aver- 
age monthly wage, defined as total covered earn- 
ings divided by the number of months elapsed 
after attainment of age 21, with the period before 
inauguration of the program on January 1, 1937, 
disregarded. Use of the average monthly wage 
rather than cumulative wage credits permits 
higher benefits to be paid in a system’s early years 
of operation and also relates the benefit more di- 
rectly to the worker’s standard of living. 

Length of service remained a factor under the 
1939 formula, in the form of a 1-percent increase 
in the computed benefit for each year of coverage. 
It will be observed that the 1939 formula, as well 
as subsequent formulas, was more heavily 
weighted than the 1935 formula in favor of the 
worker with low average earnings. 

The 1950 amendments eliminated the length-of- 
service increment. As a result, benefits payable 


TaBLe 1—OASDI benefit formulas under the Social Security 


Act and its amendments 


———;— 





| Monthly retirement benefit 
Formula en- | 











acted in— 
Basis Percentages applied 
1935__.........| Cumulative wage credits_.._| 1/2% of first $3,000 plus 1/127 
of next $42,000 plus 1/24% 
of next $84,000. 
es Average monthly wage! | 40% of first $50 plus 10% of 
after 1936. next $200, all increased by 
1% for each year of cover- 
age. 
ee | Average monthly wage! | 50% of first $100 plus 15% of 
after 1950. | next $200. 
1952_..........| Average monthly wage! | 55% of first $100 plus 15% of 
after 1950. next $200. 
1954__.........!| Average monthly wage! | 55% of first $110 plus 20% of 
after 1950, excluding 4 or 5 next $240. 
years of lowest earnings. 
1958_..........; Average monthly wage! | 58.85% of first $110 plus 21.4% 
after 1950, excluding 5 of next $290. 
years of lowest earnings. 
1 Total credited earnings divided by months elapsed after year of attain- 
ment of age 21. 








to a worker meeting the minimum coverage re- 
quirements may be as large as those payable to a 
worker covered during his entire career. The 1950 
law also permitted exclusion of the period before 
1951 in computing the average monthly wage. 
This exclusion, desirable because of substantial 
extensions in coverage, had the additional merit 
of recognizing the changes in earnings levels in 
the 1940’s. In the long run, the period on which 
the average wage is based is the time from a 
worker’s attainment of age 21 until his retire- 
ment; few workers born after 1929 are affected 
by exclusion of years before 1951. 

The formulas adopted in 1952 and later years 
followed the general pattern of the 1950 formula. 
The 1954 amendments included a provision per- 
mitting the 4 years of lowest earnings (5 years 
for workers with at least 20 quarters of coverage) 
to be excluded in the computation of the average 
monthly wage. Under the 1958 amendments, 5 
years may be omitted in all cases. Thus, even 
though a worker may have no covered earnings 
for as many as 5 years, no reduction is made in 
the amount of the average monthly wage upon 
which his benefit is based. Established periods 
of permanent and total disability may also be 
omitted under the 1954 amendments in the com- 
putation of the average monthly wage, so that 
the loss of earnings caused by such disability does 
not reduce the amount of the monthly benefit. 

The 1958 formula was not expressly stated in 
the 1958 amendments. Instead, a benefit compu- 
tation table based on the formula was incorpo- 
rated in the law. At a glance, it might appear 
that a different principle from that prevailing in 
previous amendments had been adopted. What 
the 1958 legislation did was to increase the bene- 
fits, generally by 7 percent. This adjustment, in 
effect, changes the existing formula from 55 per- 
cent of the first $110 of the average monthly wage 
and 20 percent of the remainder to 58.85 percent 
of the first $110 and 21.4 percent of the remain- 
der. At the same time the maximum amount of 
the remainder was increased from $240 to $290 
to reflect the accompanying rise from $4,200 to 
$4,800 in maximum annual creditable earnings. 

The table in the 1958 law, derived by applying 
this formula to every possible average monthly 
wage, rounds the result to the nearest dollar for 
facility of administration. It then groups the 
ranges of average monthly wages that produce 


each dollar of monthly retirement benefit.1 The 
benefits shown by the table for average monthly 
wages of less than $85 are in some cases higher 
than the amount the benefit formula would pro- 
duce, to reflect the 10-percent increase in the 
minimum benefit and to achieve smoothly graded 
increases in benefit amounts immediately above 
the minimum. 

To compare the benefits provided under the 
several formulas, a hypothetical earnings record 
has been selected to which each formula is ap- 
plied. In the following comparisons, benefits for 
“career coverage” assume covered employment 
from age 21 to age 65. Actually, earnings before 
age 21 may be included in the computation of 
benefits, and earnings after age 65 may be used 
for all except the 1935 formula. Basing poten- 
tial career-coverage benefits on a maximum of 43 
years of covered employment produces compara- 
ble benefits under all six formulas, since for an 
entrant at age 22 that is the maximum permis- 
sible period under the 1935 formula. Benefits for 
“immediate retirement” are based on 2 years of 
coverage except under the 1935 formula, for 
which 5 years of employment are assumed. The 
3-year difference stresses the dramatic increase in 
immediate retirement benefits under the 1939 and 
subsequent formulas. 

As the system matures, the immediate retire- 
ment benefits under the five formulas based on 
the average monthly wage become almost mean- 
ingless, both because in the long run 10 years of 
employment are necessary for eligibility for bene- 
fits and because credited earnings are spread over 
the career period in determining the average 
monthly wage. Thus, immediate-retirement bene- 
fits are of interest only with respect to an indi- 
vidual near retirement age at the time each for- 
mula was enacted. 


COMPARISON BASED ON LEVEL EARNINGS 


For the first comparison, level annual earnings 
(the use of which eliminates the effect of chang- 
ing wage rates) have been chosen in the amounts 


The term “monthly retirement benefit” is used here 
to denote the amount payable to a worker retiring at or 
after age 65 who does not have an eligible dependent (or 
to a disabled-worker beneficiary with no eligible depend- 
ent) ; in the terminology of the law, this is the primary 
insurance amount. 
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of (a) $1,500, the approximate average annual 
credited earnings in the program’s early years, 
and (b) $3,000, the maximum creditable annual 
earnings during its first 15 years. 

Table 2 shows the monthly retirement benefit 
based on such earnings. The marked decrease in 
the career-coverage benefit payable under the 
1939 formula from that payable under the 1935 
formula is the result of changes in the philosophy 
underlying the program. To produce a more 
nearly equitable distribution of social protection 
at roughly the same aggregate cost, the amount 
of the monthly retirement benefit was reduced by 
the 1939 amendments at the same time that bene- 
fits for dependents and survivors were provided 
and immediate-retirement benefits were increased. 

The career-coverage benefit under the 1935 for- 
mula is reduced one-third by use of the 1939 for- 
mula; at both earnings levels it is first exceeded 
by benefits computed under the 1954 formula. 
The 1958 formula provides an increase of only 
about 15 percent from the 1935 career-coverage 
benefit. For immediate benefits the 1939 formula, 
with its significant change in basis from total 
credited earnings to the average monthly wage, 
results in an increase of 50 percent or more from 
the original formula. The 1950 formula nearly 
triples the immediate benefit under the 1935 for- 
mula, and the 1958 formula further increases the 
amounts by about 30 percent. 

The monthly retirement benefit plus wife’s full 


TaBLe 2.—Monthly benefits under the siz formulas, based on 
level annual earnings of $1,500 and $3,000 





Level annual earnings of $1,500 | Level annual earnings of $3,000 





Formula | | : 
Career Immediate Career | Immediate 
coverage ! retirement 2 coverage ! retirement 2 


Monthly retirement benefit 


1935 $58.13 $18.75 | $85.00 $25.00 


1939____- 39.33 98.05 | 57.20 40.80 
1950_____- ¥ SS. 80 t...... . : 72.50 
eee twee S| aaa nea 77.50 
Me CALAN OS. oor 2 | aaa ante 88.50 
SE Se ee 8 a a ees 95.00 


 _—s $59.00 $42.08 | $85.00 $61.20 
| are, ee 5 oy. | ie i 108.80 
RS Sree 5 =a - 116.30 
i ES ere eee eee PE Ricsstosness ices 132.80 
EE ee ae ) ae 142.50 





1 Based on 43 years of covered employment. Beginning with the 1950 for- 
mula, the benefit amounts are the same as those shown under immediate 
retirement. 

2 Under the 1935 formula, based on 5 years of covered employment; under 
the other formulas, based on 2 years. 
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TABLE 3.—Mazimum creditable annual earnings and maximum 
and minimum monthly benefits 





Monthly retirement Monthly family 


Maximum benefit benefit 


| creditable | 
annual | 


me o | 4 Pp | . 
earnings | Minimum | Maximum 


Formula 








= } $3,000 | $10. 


00 () 
ee 3,000 | 10.00 | (? $10.00 | $85.00 
ne 3,600 20.00 | 80.00 15.00 | 150.00 
1952__.-.-_- 3,600 | 25.00 | 85.00 18.80 168.75 
i | 4,200 | 30.00 108. 50 30.00 | 200.00 
1958_....... 4,800 | 33.00 127.00 33.00 | 254.00 














1 No provision. 

2 Noamount specified. The maximum basic benefit ($40) is increased 1 per- 
cent for each year of service and thus has a ‘“‘practical’’ maximum of about 
$60 (for a person with the maximum creditable wage of $250 a month and 50 
years of coverage). 


benefit under the 1939 formula is more than dou- 
ble the monthly retirement benefit under the 1935 
formula for the immediate benefit, and for career 
coverage the amounts are about the same. For 
the retired worker and his wife the 1950 formula 
nearly doubles the immediate benefit under the 
1939 law and increases the career benefit about 
one-third. 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
BENEFIT PROVISIONS 


The preceding comparison is, to some extent, 
unrealistic since earnings levels have risen, and 
the benefit formulas have reflected that change. 
Among other things, the maximum amount of 
annual earnings that may be credited has in- 
creased from $3,000 during 1937-50 to $4,800 be- 
ginning in 1959; the base effective under each 
formula is shown in table 3. The benefit formulas 
based on the average monthly wage have been ad- 
justed upward, from the maximum attainable 
average monthly wage of $250 under the 1939 
amendments to $400 under the 1958 amendments. 
It should be noted that the $3,000 limitation con- 
tained in the 1935 act applied to earnings from 
each employer; thus in the years 1937, 1938, and 
1939 a worker who had several employers could 
be credited with wages of $3,000 from each. Such 
earnings could also be used under the 1939 for- 
mula to raise the average monthly wage up to 
but not over $250. This question does not arise 
in the later formulas, which disregard earnings 
before 1951. 

The rising wage level has been recognized as 
well in the minimum and maximum monthly re- 
tirement benefits specified in the formulas. The 





TaBLe 4.—Monthly retirement benefits and maximum family 
benefits under the 1958 formula 














Average Rene ee 
monthly a ment Maximum family benefit 
wage _ 
$67 or less_.__- DS | —" retirement benefit plus 
2). 
| ee | a a ne 1 . 2 — monthly retirement 
penefit. 
128-314........ eee | 80% of average monthly wage. 
315-400....-.-- Ss $254. 





1935 minimum was retained in the 1939 formula, 
doubled under the 1950 formula, and more than 
tripled under the 1958 formula. The maximum 
benefit has shown a lesser increase. The 1939 
amendments, in effect, reduced the $85 limitation 
provided under the 1935 formula, although they 
did not contain a specified dollar limitation. The 
1950 maximum was slightly less than that in the 
original act, but the 1952 amendments restored 
the original amount and the 1958 amendments in- 
creased it 49 percent. 


MAXIMUM FAMILY BENEFITS 


The 1939 amendments made benefits available 
(effective with the first monthly payments under 
the program in 1940) for dependents of the re- 
tired worker and survivors of the deceased 
worker. The benefit for each dependent is based 
on but is less than the monthly retirement benefit. 
Though this analysis is concerned primarily with 
the monthly retirement benefit under each for- 
mula, the effect of dependents’ and survivors’ 
benefits cannot be ignored. Because a detailed 
discussion of such benefits would be too lengthy 
for inclusion here, consideration is given only to 
the maximum family benefit provisions. 

The maximum monthly amount that a family 
may receive is related to the monthly retirement 
benefit and to the average monthly wage, subject 
to a specified dollar limitation. This maximum 
does not affect the amount payable to a retired 
worker and his wife, but it may apply when there 
are three or four beneficiaries in the family, and 
it always reduces the potential payment when 
there are more than four beneficiaries. 

The family maximums in the 1958 amendments 
were contained in the benefit computation table. 
These amounts were based on the relationships 
indicated in table 4. As noted previously, the 
average monthly wages producing each dollar of 


monthly retirement benefit are grouped in that 
table; the greatest range in each grouping is $5. 
For average monthly wages of $128-$314, the 
maximum family benefit is 80 percent of the aver- 
age monthly wage; since, however, 80 percent is 
applied to the highest value in the range, the 
maximum family benefit exceeds 80 percent of 
the average monthly wage for the lower values 
in each range. It may appear that here, as in 
the monthly retirement benefit, a new principle 
has been introduced, since preceding amendments 
contained provisions limiting the maximum fam- 
ily payment to 80 percent of the average monthly 

yage but making it not less than one and one-half 
times the retirement benefit or more than a speci- 
fied dollar amount (as shown in table 3). 

The following example illustrates the deriva- 
tion of the benefit computation table from the 
1958 formula (table 1) and the maximum family 
benefit relationship (table 4). The amounts 
shown in one line of the benefit computation table 
are as follows: 


Primary Marimum 


Average monthly wage 


insurance family 
At least— But not more than— amount benefit 
$198 $202 $84 $161.60 


Details of the computation are shown below. 
The figures in the second column, when rounded 
to the nearest dollar, form the basis of the group- 
ing of the average monthly wage, and the last 
entry in the third column becomes the maximum 
family benefit for the group. 








>. : ——— 
| i i 

: Max é y 
|Monthly retirement} hrs ge —, 
} benefit (according of A neck. ly ‘ 
|  %o formula) | monthly wage) 


Average monthly wage 





ee ee Oe $158.40 
_) BE ee 83.781 159.20 
eee re a orine 83.995 160.00 
| ETC A | 84.209 160.80 
-_ a eRe aaa Dee oe 84.423 161.60 








It has been noted that the monthly retirement 
benefit is weighted in favor of the worker with 
low average earnings. As shown in table 5, the 
benefit is 61 percent of an average monthly wage 
of $54. The percentage decreases sharply for av- 
erage wages between $110 and $200, reflecting the 
effect of the breaking point of the formula, and 
less sharply thereafter to 32 percent. 

The maximum family benefit as a percentage of 
the average monthly wage declines from a high of 
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98 percent to a level of 80 percent, maintained for 
average monthly wages of $128-$314. It decreases 
thereafter because of the $254 maximum. 


RELATION TO RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The maximum family benefit drops from 161 
percent of the monthly retirement benefit to 150 
percent for average wages of $68-$127. It then 
increases from 150 percent of the retirement bene- 
fit to a peak of 233 percent (for an average 
monthly wage of $315) and declines thereafter to 
200 percent because of the $254 maximum. The 
rise from 150 percent to 233 percent occurs be- 
sause the monthly retirement benefit represents 
a steadily decreasing percentage of the average 
monthly wage while the maximum family benefit 
remains at 80 percent. 

Chart 1 shows the increasing spread between 
the monthly retirement benefit and the maximum 
family benefit as the average monthly wage in- 
creases from $110 to $315. It will be noted that 


Chart 1—Benefits as percentage of average monthly 
wage under the 1958 formula 
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TABLE 5.—Amount of maximum family benefits under the 1958 
formula and relation to average monthly wage and monthly 
retirement benefit 





NX hiv retire a P : 
fonthly retirement Maximum family benefit— 














benefit 
Average A t f 
monthly As per- ae peasS 
wage cent of 
Amount = —_ | Amount Average | Monthly 
ween y monthly | retirement 
wage benefit 
$33 | 61 | $53.00 | 98 161 
36 60 | 56.00 | 93 156 
45 60 67.50 | 90 150 
59 59 88.50 | 88 150 
73 49 120.00 80 164 
S4 42 161.60 81 192 
95 38 | 202.40 8l 213 
105 35 240.00 80 229 
116 33 254.00 73 219 
27 32 254.00 64 200 





values are plotted only for each $5 change in the 
average monthly wage. If values were shown for 
each $1 change, the upper “line” would have a 
saw-tooth appearance, with each “tooth” repre- 
senting a fluctuation of about 2 percent, occa- 
sioned by grouping wage values producing each 
dollar of monthly retirement benefit. 


BENEFITS IN RELATION TO EARNINGS 
AT TIME OF LEGISLATION 


Consideration of earnings levels at the time 
each formula was enacted provide another per- 
spective on benefit amounts. Median annual earn- 
ings of all male workers covered for 4 quarters 
of the year (not available for 1935) are shown in 
table 6, together with the benefits based upon such 
sarnings. Under the 1939 formula, three types 


TABLE 6.—Benefits under five formulas, based on median 
earnings in year of enactment 





Monthly retirement 


Monthly retirement benefit plus 





| oa 
Median benedit wife’s full benefit 
Formula annual renee = ue ——— _ 
earnings! | 
F | | Percent of Percent of 
Amount | monthly | Amount | monthly 
| earnings earnings 
| 
1939: 2 
Immediate retire- } 
ment Sa acca $1,293 26.21 | 24 $39.31 37 
Career coverage - -_- 1,293 36.75 34 55.13 52 
| eee 1,293 29.30 27 43.95 41 
(Reese ss 3,200 | 74.90 | 28 112.40 42 
(OEE 3,700 85.00 | 28 127.50 41 
| REREASeeeeerret se 3,965 104.50 32 156.80 48 
NOUNS ccsascsiesqenatt 4,500 | 121.00 | 32 181.50 48 











1 For all covered male 4-quarter workers (preliminary data for 1958). 

2 To take into account the length-of-service increment, immediate retire- 
ment benefits are based on 2 years of coverage, career-coverage benefitSon 43 
years, and effective benefits on 14 years (1937-50). 








TABLE 7.—IIlustrative earnings record, 1937-59 
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1 For all covered male 4quarter workers. Data estimated for 1937 and 
1959, preliminary for 1955-58. 





are shown: the immediate retirement benefit, the 
career-coverage benefit, and the 1950 “effective” 
benefit—the amount actually available under the 
1939 formula when legislation containing the 
1950 formula was under consideration. 

As a percentage of the average monthly wage 
in the year of enactment, the retirement benefit 
under the 1950 and 1952 formulas was little dif- 
ferent from the effective benefit under the 1939 
formula, remaining at about 28 percent. Though 
the benefit was increased by the 1954 and 1958 
amendments, it has not regained the level of 34 
percent of average monthly earnings that the 
career-coverage benefit represented under the 1939 
formula; nor has the monthly retirement benefit 
plus the wife’s benefit regained the 1939 career- 
coverage level of 52 percent. The small percent- 
age increase under the two latest formulas re- 
flects the underlying principle of the 1950 amend- 
ments—to provide relatively the same level of 
benefits in all future years, rather than benefits 
that are lower in the early years and higher in 
the later years. The dollar amounts under the 
1958 formula, however, are more than four times 
the effective amounts under the 1939 formula and 
more than triple the career-coverage benefit. 


BENEFITS BASED ON RISING 
EARNINGS LEVELS 


To examine the effect of changes both in earn- 
ings levels and in the benefit formulas, two tables 
have been prepared. Table 7 gives an illustrative 
earnings record for a hypothetical worker cov- 
ered under the program since 1937; the average 
annual credited earnings of all covered male 4- 
quarter workers are used for the purpose. The 





benefits based on this record are shown in table 
8 for retirement at the beginning of 1960 and on 
two bases for retirement on January 1, 1980: (1) 
earnings after 1959 at the 1959 level and (2) 
earnings rising steadily to $4,800 in 1970 and at 
a slower rate thereafter to $5,000 in 1979. These 
figures indicate the benefits that would be payable 
upon retirement now and in 1980 if the various 
formulas had remained in effect. 

The monthly retirement benefit based on such 
an earnings record and on retirement in 1960 is 
33 percent of the average monthly wage under 
the 1958 formula, compared with 18 percent un- 
der the 1935 formula and only 14 percent under 
the 1939 formula. For retirement in 1980, with 
no increases in earnings after 1959, use of the 
1952 formula restores the relationship between 
the monthly retirement benefit and average earn- 
ings to the level provided by the original act. 
Part of the increase under the two subsequent 
formulas results from the rise in maximum cred- 
itable earnings and the provision for dropping 
the 5 years of lowest earnings. When it is as- 
sumed that earnings continue to rise, application 
of the 1950 formula brings the benefit payable on 
retirement in 1980 up to the level provided by the 
1935 act. The higher earnings base is reflected in 
the greater relative increases under the 1954 and 
1958 formulas. 

The monthly retirement benefit plus the wife’s 


TaBLE 8.—Monthly benefits wnder the six formulas for an 
illustrative earnings’record! and percentage of monthly earnings 
at retirement in January 1960 and retirement in January 1980 





Monthly retirement benefit 


Monthly retirement benefit plus wife’s full benefit 


























| 
Formula January 1980 January 1980 
January go ad 

1960 | | 196) | 
Static? | Rising $ | Static? | Rising * 

: | | 

_ aoe $54.25 $79.25 | $79.25 | (4) } (4) | (4) 

a 43.05 53.34 | 53.34 | $64.68 | $80.01 $80.01 
| } 75.20 78.50 78.50 | 112.80 | 117.80 117.80 
ee 80.20 83.50 | 83.50 120.30} 125.30 125.30 
Sg aa 96.30 | 99.50 105.70 | 144.50 | 149.30 158. 60 
ae 103.00 106.00 | 119.00} 154.50} 159.00] 178.50 

| 

Percent of monthly earnings at retirement 
ee 18 26 CS Ceara eer ae 
a 14 17 | 13 21 26 19 
7 ae 24 25 19 37 38 28 
a 26 27 | 20 | 39 41 30 
= 31 32 25 47 48 38 
Mes sadene 33 34 29 | 50 51 43 





1 Applied to illustrative earnings record given in table 7. 

2 Assumes no increase in earnings after 1959. 

3’ Assumes a steady increase in earnings, to $4,800 in 1970 and $5,000 in 1979. 
4 No provision. 
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benefit increases as a percentage of the average 
monthly wage at retirement under each formula, 
and it is at no time less than the monthly retire- 
ment benefit provided in the original act. For 
retirement in 1980, the monthly retirement benefit 
plus the wife’s benefit under the 1958 formula, as 
a percentage of the monthly earnings at retire- 
ment, is almost double the retirement benefit un- 
der the 1935 formula if static earnings are as- 
sumed, and more than double that benefit when 
based on rising earnings. The 1939 formula pro- 
vides about the same benefit for the couple as the 
retired worker received under the 1935 formula. 
The 1950 amendments, with a change in formula, 
an increase in earnings base, and the exclusion of 
years before 1951, result in a marked increase. 
Use of the 1954 and 1958 formulas, permitting 5 
additional years to be dropped, results in a sub- 
stantial increase that reflects the dropout and 
(for rising earnings after 1959) the higher earn- 
ings base. 


LUMP-SUM DEATH PAYMENTS 


Under the 1935 act, the lump-sum death pay- 
ment was not based on the retirement benefit for- 
mula. Instead, it was computed as 314 percent of 
cumulative wage credits, minus the amount of 
any monthly benefits received. In effect it as- 
sured that the worker or his estate would receive 
at least the amount of his contributions. The 
survivors of a deceased worker who had credita- 
ble earnings of $3,000 annually from age 22 to 
age 65 could thus be paid as much as $4,515 in 
one installment. 

A large, single payment is obviously not as 
desirable a form of family protection as regular 
monthly income. Accordingly, in the 1939 amend- 
ments Congress eliminated the provision and set 
up instead a program paying monthly family 
benefits to survivors or making a small lump-sum 
payment when no one was eligible to receive 
monthly benefits for the month of the insured 
person’s death. The 1939 and subsequent amend- 
ments based the amount of the lump-sum death 
payment on the computed monthly retirement 
benefit. Under the 1939 formula, the lump sum 
was six times the computed monthly retirement 
benefit. It is now, under the 1950 and subsequent 
formulas, three times the monthly benefit, subject 
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to a specified dollar limitation that has not in- 
creased since 1952, and is paid whether or not 
there are survivors eligible for monthly benefits. 

Table 9 shows the minimum and maximum 
lump-sum death payments under the six formu- 
las. The amount for a specific earnings record 


TABLE 9.—Minimum and maximum lump-sum death payments 








Formula 


Minimum | Maximum 











1 No amount specified; for person covered at $3,000 a year from age 22 to 
age 65, amount is $4,515. : 
2 Noamount specified; “‘practical’’ maximum is $360 (see table 3, footnote 2). 


may be determined by multiplying the monthly 
retirement benefit by three (by six under the 
1939 formula), limited to $240 under the 1950 
formula and to $255 under the later formulas. 
The shift from a lump sum as the only survivor 
benefit, although potentially a substantial one, to 
the present situation where the lump sum may 
equal only 1 month’s benefit to the family, por- 
trays clearly the change in the philosophy of the 
system—to a program of family protection on a 
continuing basis. 


SUMMARY 


Six different benefit formulas have been pre- 
scribed for the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, although the first was never 
operative. The first revisions, made in 1939, re- 
flected a change in philosophy: Family needs 
were recognized by the provision of supplemen- 
tary benefits for dependents and for survivors, 
and benefits payable in the early years of the 
program were increased. Offsetting these changes, 
benefits for long-term contributors and for those 
without dependents were reduced. The second 
revision, in 1950, made the benefits that were im- 
mediately payable the same as those available to 
the worker covered throughout his career. The 
1950 and subsequent changes reflected adjust- 
ments to higher earnings levels and an increase 
in the relative adequacy of the benefits. The 1958 
amendments simplified administration through 
substituting tables for formulas. 








Money Income Sources of Young Survivors, 


December 1959 


THE SOURCES of income for the major pop- 
ulation groups with whom the public income- 
maintenance programs are concerned are a subject 
of continuing interest and are reported regularly 
in the Buttertn. One of these groups consists 
of “young survivors”—orphans, their widowed 
mothers, and other widows under age 65. The 
following article provides estimates of the num- 
ber having income from each of the major public 
programs or from employment. 


ORPHANED CHILDREN 


At the end of 1959, there were 8 million chil- 
dren in the United States who had lost one or 
both of their parents. These orphans represented 
about 41% percent of all children, the same pro- 
portion as in 1958, but considerably fewer than 
in earlier periods of our history. Twenty years 
ago, 1 out of every 10 children, or 3.8 million in 
all, was an orphan. 

In the majority of instances, it was the father 
who was dead (table 1), and even in these days 
of increased employment of married women the 
father’s death is likely to mean loss of the fam- 
ily’s major source of support. It is, therefore, 
encouraging that more than three-fourths of the 
fatherless children were provided for in some 
measure by public income-maintenance programs. 
In many cases the mothers of these children were 
also recelving some support from a public pro- 
grvm, and more could have done so had they 
chosen to restrict their earnings. The high re- 
marriage rate for young widows makes it clear 
that a number of widowed mothers had remar- 
ried and acquired another means of support for 
themselves and their children. 


Importance of OASDI 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance was 
by far the most important income-maintenance 


*Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 


sioner. 
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by MOLLIE ORSHANSKY* 
program in terms of numbers served: 2 out of 
every 3 paternal orphans were supported in part 
by monthly benefits based on the deceased father’s 
earnings.t Old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance, in contrast to programs designed for 
particular segments of the population—such as 
veterans, civil-service employees, or railroad 
workers—is a general program that affords po- 
tential protection against the risk of income loss 
through death, total disability, or retirement for 
the families of 9 out of 10 workers. Indeed, it is 
estimated that by now about 86 percent of the 
children whose fathers die are awarded benefits 
on the basis of his employment. 


Other Income Sources 


One in 8 of the paternal orphans was receiving 
income as the child of a deceased veteran, and 1 
in 25 as the survivor of a railroad or government 
employee. Some of the children—about 12 per- 
cent in all—were receiving benefits under more 
than one program, usually both old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance benefits and veter- 
ans’ compensation or pension payments (table 2). 

Public assistance, in the form of aid to depend- 
ent children, provided income for some 225,000 
orphans—about 11 percent of the total. The ma- 
jority of the assistance recipients were children 
not eligible for support under any social insur- 
ance or related program, but an estimated 95,000 
(about 40 percent) were beneficiaries of such pro- 
grams whose total income was considered inade- 
quate under the standards set by their own State. 

As many as a third of the 2.1 million paternal 
orphans in December 1959 had mothers who were 
working, and perhaps 6 percent were helping sup- 
port themselves by their own earnings, although 
the majority of the children who were employed 
probably had mothers working also. An un- 





*An additional 65,000 orphans were receiving benefits 
based on the earnings credits of their deceased mother, 
and about 10,000 orphans living outside the United 
States were also receiving benefits. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated number of orphans under age 18, by type 
and age, January 1, 1960} 


{In thousands] 





Father dead 














| 
| | 
a Mother 
Age (years) Total | Father | Both | -_ 
| Total only parents , 
dead dead 
wee —_——_-|___— a) es 
Total....| 2,955 2,115 | 2,055 | 60 | 840 
ee 215 | 160 | 160 | (2 55 
Sains 615 440 335 | 5 175 
Se entmaeenes 1,155 820 | 795 | 25 335 
15-17 


Pidaeniiati 970 695 665 30 275 








1 Estimates made by the Division of the Actuary based on Census popu- 
lation estimates for Jan. 1, 1960, for the 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Estimates based on generation mor- 
tality rates for the total United States population, by sex and race, and on 
the age distribution of parents of children born in each year 1941-59; not 
entirely consistent with those published before 1959 because of changes in 
methods and assumption. 

2 Less than 2,500. 


known but no doubt considerable number of or- 
phans had acquired a new father and thus a new 
source of support through adoption or by the 
mother’s remarriage. Others were dependent, at 
least in part, on older brothers and sisters, grand- 
parents, or other relatives with whom they made 
their home, and a small number were in foster- 
family homes or public institutions. 


WIDOWS WITH CHILDREN IN THEIR CARE 

At the end of 1959, there were about 314 
million widows under age 65 in the United States. 
One in every 5—740,000 in all—was responsible 
for the care of a child or children under age 18 
(table 3). Mothers and children, deprived of 
their source of support by the death of the father, 
make up one of the main groups whom public 
income-maintenance programs are designed to 
protect. All told, 59 percent of the widowed 
mothers were receiving such income support— 
395,000 from social insurance and related pro- 
grams and 75,000 from federally aided public as- 
sistance, with 30,000 receiving payments of both 
types. 

For the mothers, as for the orphaned children, 
old-age, survivors, «nd disability insurance was 
the most common income-support program, with 
benefits going to every other one. An additional 
85,000 mothers on the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance rolls were having benefits with- 
held in December because their earnings were 
above the work-test limit. An unknown number 
of others who could have received benefits never 
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filed a claim to become entitled: They were regu- 
larly employed and earning more than is per- 
mitted without suspension of benefits, the chil- 
dren’s benefits alone totaled the maximum allow- 
able per family, or there were other reasons. 
Some of the mothers receiving old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance benefits were re- 
celving payments under another program as well 
—usually as the widow of a deceased veteran or 
in the form of ‘public assistance supplements to 
insurance benefits not large enough for family 
needs under State assistance standards. One in 
6 of the mothers receiving old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits received veterans’ 
compensation or pension payments also, and about 
1 in 13 was on the public assistance rolls. The 
programs for veterans’ survivors and aid to de- 
pendent children, the two largest income-mainte- 
nance programs after old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, provided some income for 70,- 
000 and 75,000 widowed mothers, respectively. 


Employment as Income Source 


Despite the fact that public programs provided 
income for many widows with children, the 
mother’s own employment was a very important 
source of support for young survivor families. 
About every other mother worked. It is not sur- 
prising that more than 40 percent of the working 
mothers were themselves receiving social insur- 
ance or similar payments, since public programs 


TABLE 2.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with 
father dead receiving money income from specified public income- 
maintenance programs, December 1959 } 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Paternal orphans 





Source of money income | 
Number (in 








Ie 
thousands) | Percent 
Total in population. -_._._- atid eidabusns silabateincets 2,115 | 100 
} 

Any public income-maintenance program ?___-_-_- 1,605 | 76 

Social insurance and related programs ?______.....- 1,475 | 70 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance -_-_- 1,400 | 66 

Veterans’ compensation and pension programs. _.| 245 12 
Railroad and government employees’ retirement | 

DEORTOMS. ...c2<.0< en... eae eee | 80 4 

Aid to dependent children 3. ...................... 225 | ll 





1 Data relate to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

2 Orphans with income from more than one program are counted only once. 

3 Includes about 15,000 paternal orphans for whom the assistance payment 
was based on factor other than father’s death. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from the Division of the Actuary and from 
the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and agencies 
administering income-maintenance programs. 
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TaBLe 3.—Estimated number of widows under age 65 with 
children under age 18 receiving money income from employment 
and specified public income-maintenance programs, December 
1959} 


Number (in| 








Source of money income 2 thousands) | Percent 
| 
nae = ' 
ee ee 740 | 100 
2. Employment....... REST e LOR eee, eee a 380 | 51 
3. Social insurance and related programs ° ae 395 53 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance -- 370 | 50 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro- | 
LES SA CeCe 70 | 9 
Railroad and government employees’ retire- 
EET EIT ARI 25 3 
4. Aid to dependent children 4..........-......-- 75 | 10 
5. Support solely from other sources............-- 100 | 14 
6. Income from more than one of sources specified | | 
SS Ae saat eee eee 210 28 
Employment and social insurance or related | 
he Es ee ere eee eee 165 | 22 
Employment and aid to dependent children__| 15 2 
Aid to dependent children and social in- 
surance or related programs--.......-- aoe 30 | 4 





1 Data relate to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
tae Virgin Islands. Widows with income from sources specified may also have 
income from such other sources as interest, dividends, cash contributions, or 
earnings of other relatives. Excludes widows who have remarried. 

2 Because persons frequently have income from more than one of the 
sources specified, the sum of persons shown on lines numbered 2-5 exceeds 
the total number in the population (line 1). The estimates of persons with 
income from more than one source are developed from survey data. They are 
therefore subject to sampling errors, as well as the error inherent in projecting 
survey findings to additional population groups and different dates, errors 
that are relatively more significant for small estimates. 

* Persons with income from more than one program are counted only once. 

* Includes about 5,000 mothers of orphans for whom the assistance payment 
was based on factor other than father’s death. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and agencies administering income-maintenance pro- 
grams. 


by their nature are limited in the amount they 
can pay. A number of others were receiving 
benefits for their children even though they them- 
selves did not qualify. 

The decrease in the proportion of widowed 
mothers working—from 58 percent in December 
1958 to 51 percent in December 1959—may be 
more apparent than real.? Before 1959, the labor- 
force-participation data on which the estimates 
are based were not available separately for wid- 
ows. It was therefore necessary to estimate how 
many employed women under age 65 listed as 
neither single nor married with husband present 
were widowed rather than separated or divorced, 
and how many of the working widows had chil- 
dren. Reports now available for 1959 provide 
considerably more detail than heretofore. 

These reports, giving characteristics of women 
in the labor force, confirm what had been con- 


? Among widows and divorcees of all ages combined, 
the labor-force-participation rate in March 1959 was 38 
percent, the same as in March of the 2 preceding years. 
See Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Re- 
ports, No. 2, preprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1960. 
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jecture—that widowed mothers are less likely to 
work than are mothers in families broken for 
reasons other than death, despite the fact that 
fewer of the widows have children of preschool 
age. Unlike widowhood and orphanhood, loss of 
family income through separation, desertion, or 
divorce is not an insurable risk in terms of exist- 
ing programs. Both widowed mothers and di- 
vorced or separated mothers are more likely to 
work than those in husband-wife households. 

In March 1959, for example, the proportion of 
mothers under age 65 in the labor force, by mari- 
tal status and age of children, was as follows: ° 





Mothers under age 65 





T 
| 











Children under age 18 Married. | a 
husband | Widowed | ‘nn ’ 
present | absent 

WU erecta b wea amon 28 53 59 
Aged 6-17 only--..-.-- Sree resee 40 59 71 
Some under age 6.-..._.....---- 19 35 | 47 


The differences are especially marked among 
the mothers of preschool children, for whom day 
care during the mother’s absence is at the same 
time both more essential and more expensive to 
provide. Among mothers with children under 
age 6, the proportion working was one-third 
again as high for those divorced or otherwise 
separated from their husbands as for those wid- 
owed. Data are not available that show sepa- 
rately the divorced mothers, who may be more 
likely to receive some support from the father, 
and the other mothers with husband absent. The 
plight of families broken for reasons other than 
death, who are not generally covered by social 
insurance, is of particular concern since they 
often include very young children. Among all 
women with one or more children under age 18, 
half of those divorced or otherwise separated but 
only a fourth of those widowed had a child under 
age 6. Among the mothers with a husband pres- 
ent, 56 percent had a child of preschool age. 

Because a considerable proportion of working 
mothers are employed only part of a year, it may 
well be that the number having no income from 
earnings or a public income-maintenance pro- 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Re- 
ports, No. 7, reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, 


August 1960, and unpublished data. 
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gram during the year 1959 was smaller than the 
1 in 7 shown in table 3 for the month of De- 
cember. 


WIDOWS UNDER AGE 65 
WITH NO CHILDREN 


At the end of 1959, there were 2.8 million wid- 
ows under age 65 with no children under age 18. 
Over half were relying on their own earnings, 
and better than a fourth were receiving benefits 
from social insurance and related programs. As 
nearly as can be estimated, about 1 in 5 was de- 
pendent entirely on other resources, such as assets, 
assistance from grown children or other relatives, 
or payments under other public programs for 
which no estimates have been included here. For 
example, a few probably were receiving unem- 
ployment insurance or workmen’s compensation 
benefits. A small number were in public institu- 
tions, and some of the 450,000 recipients of aid 
to the blind and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled were undoubtedly childless widows 
under age 65. 

The liberalization of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program and the growing 
tendency for married women in recent years to 
work outside the home even before their children 
are grown have operated to reduce the economic 
disadvantage of widows under age 65 who no 
longer are responsible for youngsters, compared 
with those still engaged in raising a family. 
There are still substantial differences, however, 
between the two groups, both in the numbers re- 
ceiving income support and the particular public 
program from which it emanates. 

In contrast to the widows having young chil- 
dren, who were much more likely to receive bene- 
fits under old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance than under other public programs, those 
without children were most likely to receive bene- 
fits as the wives of deceased veterans. Old-age, 
survivors, and disibility insurance is, however, 
fast catching up. 

The number of widows under age 65 without 
young children receiving Veterans Administra- 
tion payments in December 1959 was 395,000 or 
1 in 7. About half as many women aged 62-64 
were receiving widow’s benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program. 
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To obtain the total number in this group with 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits there should be added to the 200,000 receiving 
widow’s benefits an estimated 110,000 who receive 
benefits as retired (old-age) workers, about 15,- 
000 receiving benefits as disabled workers, and 
5,000 who receive benefits for the care of disabled 
orphans over age 18. The total number of these 
widows under age 65 receiving old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits then becomes an 
estimated 330,000, or 1 in 8. 

The following figures indicate the estimated 
number and proportion of widows under age 65, 
without young children, who received support 
from various sources, including an estimate of 
the number receiving payments under State-local 
programs of general assistance. 














Number 
Source of money income (in Percent 
thousands) 
| 
DD iirivccnitctsianasitiecosmpeammiatian 2,765 100 
Employment or public income-maintenance | 
SE IE TE as ie | 2,275 82 
Bo | ee ss Se eee ae 1,540 56 
Social insurance and related programs--.-..- 7 23 
Old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
ETE ELE EA em 330 12 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro- | } 
RE FES ae ARS 395 | 14 
Railroad and government employees’ re- | | 
threment pregreamé. _.................. 95 3 
Ro) Pe a ae eee 80 | 3 
Support solely from other sources-.-.---.------- 490 | 18 








It is obvious that, for the widows having no 
children even more than for those with young 
children, their own employment rather than any 
income-maintenance program was the most com- 
mon source of support. More than half of these 
widows were working at the end of 1959, and it 
was the relatively rare woman who could count 
both on her own earnings and benefits from a 
public program. As might have been anticipated, 
however, because widows more often than other 
women no longer living with a husband are past 
the age of most favorable employment opportu- 
nities, they are less likely to be in the labor force. 
As of March 1959, about 59 percent of all child- 
less widows under age 65 were reported in the 
labor force, compared with 68 percent of other 
ever-married women with no husband present. 
For married women under age 65, with husband 
present but no children under age 18, only 42 
percent were reported in the labor force. 








Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status, by State, December 31, 1959* 


Old-age insurance benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program were 
being paid on December 31, 1959, to 7.5 million 
retired workers. The number of beneficiaries 
was about half a million higher than in February 
1959, when the last comparable tabulation was 
made. 


RISE IN AVERAGE BENEFIT 


The average old-age benefit in December 1959 
amounted to $72.78—$1.16 higher than the aver- 
age in February 1959. The higher average re- 
sulted partly from the greater proportion of 
benefits computed on the basis of earnings after 
1950 and the rise in the proportion of benefi- 
ciaries whose benefits were computed under the 
provision that permits up to 5 years of lowest 
earnings to be excluded in calculating the average 
monthly wage. The increase in 1959 in the maxi- 
mum annual earnings—from $4,200 to $4,800— 
usable in computing the average monthly wage 
contributed only slightly to the higher average 
benefit payable at the end of 1959, but it will have 
more effect in subsequent years. The average old- 
age benefit amount went up each month, from 
$71.62 in February to $72.78 in December. 

As shown in the accompanying table, about 
one-twelfth of all old-age beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits of $116.00-$119.00; two- 
ninths, benefits in the $90.00-$115.90 range; one- 
third, benefits of $60.00-$89.90; and another 
one-third, less than $60.00. Actuarially reduced 
benefits payable to women aged 62-64 at entitle- 
ment account for all benefits of $26.40-$32.90 and 
may occur in the other amount-of-benefit inter- 
vals. 


$33 BENEFIT GOING TO 814,000 
The primary insurance amount is the amount 


payable to a retired worker aged 65 or over at 


*Prepared by Gerald Hutchinson and Hammett Bu- 
chanan, Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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entitlement and is the amount from which all 
other benefits are computed. About 1,033,000 re- 
tired workers receiving old-age benefits at the end 
of 1959 had qualified for a minimum primary in- 
surance amount of $33, but not all of them were 
recelving a monthly benefit of $33. Almost 138,- 
000 were women who were aged 62-64 at entitle- 
ment and whose old-age benefit had been actuari- 
ally reduced to an amount less than $33. Some 
83,000 persons—aged 65 or over at entitlement— 
were receiving both an old-age benefit and a wid- 
ow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit or 
a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after September 
13, 1956. For these persons, the reduced second- 
ary benefit was combined with the old-age bene- 
fit, increasing the benefit amount payable to more 
than $33. The remaining 812,000 beneficiaries 
with a primary insurance amount of $33 were re- 
ceiving a monthly benefit of that amount. 

About 2,000 women aged 62-64 at entitlement 
were receiving an old-age benefit of $33 that re- 
sulted from (1) actuarial reduction of a primary 
insurance amount greater than $33 to exactly $33, 
or (2) actuarial reduction of a primary insurance 
amount of $33 or more to a smaller amount that 
was increased to exactly $33 by dual entitlement 
to a secondary benefit. In all, about 814,000 re- 
tired workers were receiving monthly benefits of 
exactly $33. As a proportion of all old-age bene- 
ficiaries, the number receiving exactly $33 de- 
clined from 11.6 percent at the end of February 
1959 to 10.8 percent in December 1959. 


STATES RETAIN RANK 
IN SIZE OF BENEFIT 


In December 1959, as in past years, old-age 
beneficiaries living in Connecticut were receiving 
the highest monthly benefits—an average of 
$81.00—and those in Mississippi were receiving 
the lowest, $55.17. The five States with highest 
average benefits and the three States with lowest 
average benefits were the same in December 1959 
as in February 1959. The other States, in gen- 
eral, also retained the same relative positions in 
the ranking. 

Monthly benefits ranging in amount from 
$75.00 to $119.00 were being paid at the end of 
December 1959 to more than 60 percent of the 
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Number and average monthly amount of old-age insurance benefits in current-payment status and percentage distribution by amount 
of benefit, } by State, December 31, 1959 





| 
| 
} 
| 


Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 






































State 2 Average | Number of ee 

(ranked by size of old-age old-age | | l | ’ | j 
average benefit) benefit | beneficiaries Total | $26.40 | 93 9 | $33.10- | $45.00- | $60.00- | $75.00- | $90.00- | $105.00- | $116.00- 
, 32.90 3 : | 44.90 59.90 | 74.90 | 89.90 104.90 | 115.90 | 119.00 4 

cs See! ne Se ee | 

| | | 
Cc) eee | $72.78 | 7,525,628 | 100.0 1.9 | 10.8 | 8.1 | 14.4 17.8 16.1 | 11.3 | 11.6 | 8.0 
Connecticut...........-} 81.00 | 122,094 100.0 | 1.1 5.3 | 5.3 | 11.4 | 16.4 18.6 | 14.8 16.1 | 11.0 
Michigan.........-.--_- 80.43 | 313,784 | 100.0 1.3 7.5 | 6.2} 12.4] 146 14.6 11.3 18.0 14.1 
New Jersey......-...... | 79.43 | 276,709 100.0 1.4 | 6.4 5.9 | 12.0 16.9 17.2 13.9 15.5 10.8 
(Re | 77.28 447,386 100.0 1.5 8.3 6.6 12.7 16.7 17.0 | 13.0 13.8 10.4 
Pennsylvania........-.-. | 77.04 | 521,659 | 100.0 | 1.5 | 7.9 6.4 12.2 17.9 17.8 | 13.3 13.8 9.2 
BEE Wi nincinsnsones 77.03 | 827,974 | 100.0 1.3 | 7.4 6.5 12.9 18.3 18.0 | 13.1 13.0 9.5 
ae ae | 76.92 | 403,732 | 100.0 1.5 8.8 6.9 13.3 | 16.6 15.6 | 11.5 14.6 11.2 
Massachusetts_......_._- 75.95 279,581 100.0 | 1.3 | 6.7 6.3 13.3 20.4 19.6 | 13.3 11.7 7.4 
[eee | 74.93 252,603 | 100.0 | 2.0 9.8 7.5 13.5 16.4 15.8 | 11.6 14.3 9.1 
Rhode Island_.......--- | 74.7 | 48,368 | 100.0 1.5 | 6.2 6.5 14.0 21.4 20.5 | 14.1 10.3 | 5.5 
Washington.....------_- | 74.70 | 136, 148 | 100.0 | 1.4 | 9.8 7.3 14.6 17.2 15.9 11.4 13.7 8.7 
Ce ee | 74.44 38,058 | 100.0 1.8] 10.8 7.5 13.8| 16.3 15.6 11.6 13.1 9.5 
i ee ee acl 74.37 26,397 | 100.0 1.7 | 10.6 7.3 13.3 | 17.2 16.5 12.4 12.5 8.5 
Montana..............-- | 73.88 30,776 | 100.0 | 1.3 11.5 | 7.5 14.2 17.7 15.0 11.2 11.6 10.0 
Wisconsin..............- 73.68 196,877 100.0 1.7 | 10.7 | 7.5 15.1 17.1 15.1 11.5 12.6 8.7 
ee 73.63 218,729 | 100.0 | 1.7 | 10.8 7.9 14.2 17.0 15.7 12.0 12.2 8.5 
| 73.58 526 , 227 100.0 | hea 9.7 7.8 15.3 17.6 16.1 11.0 12.3 8.5 
NR icpitig ce nioainet 73.50 | 8,474} 100.0} 1.7] 10.0 7.5 14.7 18.3 16.2 11.3 12.7 7.6 
ee 73.40 17,160 100.0 2.0 9.5 eee 14.1 19.3 16.1 11.6 11.5 8.2 
Le et 73.17 | 96,890 100.0 1.4 | 10.2 7.8 15.9 17.8 15.3 11.5 12.8 7.3 
PO =e ae 72.55 2,826 | 100.0 | 1.8 | 10.8 8.3 15.4 17.7 14.3 11.4 13.3 7.0 
Wyoming...........__-- 71.51 11,866 | 100.0 1.7 | 11.4 8.0 14.7 | 18.8 17.4 11.1 10.8 6.1 

| | 
ee 71.41 158 ,869 100.0 | 1.8 11.9 8.2 15.1 18.4 15.8 11.1 10.7 7.0 
2 | 71.32 63,592 | 100.0 | 1.6 12.0 8.2 14.8 18.2 16.8 11.6 10.3 6.5 
New Hampshire---.----} 71.23 |, 35,880 | 100.0 1.4 | 9.5 8.2 15.2 21.2 18.7 12.3 8.8 4.7 
|, eee 71.04 | 96,590 100.0 2.2 11.2 8.6 14.7 19.2 16.4 10.7 10.1 6.9 
Seas 70.84 145,079 | 100.0 ea 11.7 8.5 15.1 | 19.2 16.0 12.4 9.5 5.9 
North Dakota-_-._....-.- 70.79 26,235 100.0 1.6 | 12.1 8.4 15.5 19.1 15.7 12.0 8.5 7.1 
| OPI SO | 70.34 28,141 100.0 1.6 12.8 8.3 15.5 18.5 16.2 11.4 9.8 5.9 
West Virginia......_..-- | 70.32 75,676 | 100.0 | BT | 13.7 8.5 | 13.5 | 18.5 17.1 10.2 10.5 6.3 
OO”, eae 70.27 213,962 | 100.0 1.9 11.6 9.0 | 15.8 18.8 16.2 10.7 9.4 6.6 
District of Columbia--_-- 68.97 | 26,776 100.0 | 2.2 12.5 9.2 15.1 19.8 16.8 10.0 8.7 5.7 
PO ieitetiincunnmie 68.96 72,498 100.0 Ret 12.5 9.1 16.1 19.8 16.4 11.3 7.9 5.2 
South Dakota.....--..-- 68.93 31,850 | 100.0 1.6 13.0 9.2 15.5 | 19.7 16.3 11.7 8.0 5.0 
| ene 68.76 14,715 100.0 2.5 13.4 8.9 14.3 | 17.2 19.4 12.1 7.5 4.7 
, eras 68.56 102,891 100.0 1.8 | 12.9 9.7 16.7 18.8 15.3 10.8 8.4 5.6 
i ee Ene 68.52 20,887 100.0 1.6 | 11.9 9.2 | 16.8 | 20.7 16.7 | 10.6 7.9 4.6 
0 ae 67.62 55,672 100.0 2.0 | 12.7 9.4 | 16.5 20.5 16.7 10.4 7.6 4.2 
CORIAMONNE.. . nicccnccannne 66.75 87,878 | 100.0 | 2.5 | 14.9 10.3 16.3 | 18.5 | 14.8 9.0 7.9 5.8 
New Mexico...._-__--_- 66.35 18,601 | 100.0 | pad 16.8 10.0 16.4 | 17.6 | 13.5 9.3 8.8 5.4 
:.. | eer 65.56 | 269, 104 | 100.0 | 3.0 | 15.4 10.7 16.9 18.4 | 14.1 8.4 7.6 5.5 
Louisiana_..........._-- 64.83 73,890 | 100.0 3.2 | 16.5 10.8 | 16.7 18.3 | 13.7 8.0 7.3 5.5 
... See 64.29 | 122,166 | 100.0 2.7 17.3 11.2 16.3 | 18.3 14.2 8.5 7.0 4.5 
ee 64.11 123,151 | 100.0 2.3 16.3 11.4 17.6 19.7 13.7 8.0 6.9 4.1 
| | | 

Alabama..........------ 62.08 95,203 | 100.0 3.4| 19.8 12.0| 16.0 18.0/ 12.8 7.5 6.2 4.3 
RES ae 61.58 | 104,273 | 100.0 4.0 | 17.6 12.1 | 17.9 19.0 13.5 | 6.8 5.2 3.9 
North Carolina._.....-- 61.55 137 , 942 100.0 3.3 16.7 12.0 | 19.4 19.9 13.8 | 6.9 4.8 3.2 
South Carolina. -.-.....-- 61.49 59,907 100.0 | 3.8 | 18.1 12.0 | 17.6 18.6 14.1 | 7.8 5.0 3.0 
Tennessee... ._.._-__--- 60.35 121,711 | 100.0 3.5 | 19.7 13.0 | 18.3 18.0 | 11.8 6.6 5.4 3.7 
pS eee 59.42 75,505 | 100.0 | 3.3 | 21.3 12.6 17.9 18.6 | 12.2 6.0 4.9 3.2 
Mississippi.............- 55.17 70,367 | 100.0 3.9 | 26.0 14.6 17.9 17.9 | 9.4 | 4.5 3.5 2.3 
Virgin Islands........-- 52.84 492 100.0 5.1 | 25.4 19.9 15.9 15.9 | 8.6 | 3.7 3.7 1.8 
POs Diet. os0ccececce 46.38 40, 686 100.0 4.8 39.3 20.5 13.5 11.4 | 5.3 | 2.4 5.2 | 1.1 

| 
CR i hictirie ad 74.90 51,121 100.0 x 5.4 12.9 24.3 21.6 12.3 11.4 | 4.6 

| 








1 For persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, 
or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that 
was awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, the amount of the 
reduced secondary benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age bene- 
fit. Actuarially reduced benefits payable to women aged 62-64 at entitlement 
account for all the cases in the $26.40-$32.90 interval and may be represented in 


old-age beneficiaries in Connecticut but to only 
20 percent of the ‘beneficiaries in Mississippi. 
Only 23 percent of the old-age beneficiaries in 
Connecticut but 62 percent of those in Mississippi 
were receiving benefits of $26.40-$59.90. In 
Puerto Rico, where the average benefit was only 
$46.38, 78 percent of the old-age beneficiaries were 
receiving less than $60.00. 
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the other amount-of-benefit intervals. 

2 Beneficiary’s State of residence, based 
address. 

3 A benefit smaller than $26.40 or larger than $119 is possible under certain 
conditions that are expected to occur rarely. 


on the monthly benefit check 


Disability Insurance Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, by State, 
December 31, 1959* 

At the end of December 1959 there were 334,- 
000 disabled workers aged 50-64 receiving disa- - 


*Prepared by Hammett Buchanan, Division of Pro- 


gram Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 
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bility insurance benefits under the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program. ‘The num- 
ber was a third greater than that in February 
1959, the last date for which comparable State 
data are available. The disabled-worker benefi- 
ciaries have been classified by their State of resi- 
dence in the accompanying table, which shows 
the average monthly benefit being paid as well as 
a percentage distribution of the beneficiaries by 
size of benefit. 

In December 1959 the average disability insur- 
ance benefit amounted to $89.00—89 cents more 


than the average in February 1959. The higher 
average resulted chiefly from the rise in the pro- 
portion of benefits computed on the basis of earn- 
ings after 1950. The average benefit went up 
each month in the 10-month period. 

About one-ninth of all disabled-worker bene- 
ficlaries were receiving monthly benefits of $116, 
two-fifths were receiving benefits in the $90-$115 
range, three-sevenths were receiving benefits of 
$60-$89, and 1 in 14 was receiving less than $60. 
The minimum benefit of $33 was being paid to 
0.3 percent of all disabled-worker beneficiaries. 


Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance benefits! in current-payment status and percentage distribution by 


amount of benefit, by State, December 31, 1959 




















































































State 2 | A verage Number of Percent of disability beneficiaries receiving— 
(ranked by size of disability | disability ' — = nts 
nc calmed | benefit | beneficiaries | ‘Tota, | $33 | $3444 | $45-59 | $00-74 | $75-80 | $o0-104 | $105-115] $116* 
} | | | | 
= | oS See ED ees yer: 
| | | 
ee eee ee $89.00 334,443 | 100.0 | 0.3 ee 5.8 18.5 24.0 | 19.5 20.1 10.7 
NE ee eae a | 97.19 | 12,986 | 100.0 a 3 2.8| 10.8 17.8 18.3| 30.5 19.4 
OS Se See Sees 94.48 111 100.0 0 0 2.8 | 8.4 26.2 22.4 30.9 9.3 
BORA ES Acet ee ot | 93.69 2,889 100.0 (4) 3 3.4 | 12.9 24.1 19.8 23.9 15.6 
ER Sane ree, eT aeere | 93.26 17,977 100.0 eS 5 4.0 | 14.2 | 21.4 20.3 24.9 14.6 
I ee | 93.07 24, 953 100.0 at 3 | 3.6 14.5 | 22.6 20.1 25.2 13.6 
Een eae ees | 92.84 | 4,729 100.0 a 2 | 3.3 | 14.4 | 23.4 22.8 23.5 12.3 
SS Sa ens | 92.76 | 11,789 100.0 al 5 | 3.6 15.6 | 21.8 20.8 | 23.3 14.5 
a ee eee ae | 2. 66 368 100.0 0 3 | 4.5 16.0 21.6 19.4 | 24.2 14.0 
Sl Ry ER ORR 92.52 8,088 100.0 2 cA 4.4 14.3 21.6 21.5 | 24.5 12.8 
West Virginia__...................- | 92.47 6,324 100.0 2 .6 | 4.0 13.6 24.1 20.9 23.5 13.1 
ess ae | 92.46 | 6,182 100.0 3 rj 4.5 15.6 | 20.2 20.4 23.6 14.7 
Se ee ee ee | 92.25 | 4,940 100.0 4 4 | 3.5 15.2 23.3 21.1 26.8 9.6 
SE SR aE 92.10 | 3,104 100.0 4 3 | 3.4 15.7 23.1 21.5 25.9 10.0 
Panayivenia: ..... ........--~s.<< 91.96 | 26,725 100.0 e | 6 | 3.9 14.4 23.2 24.5 22.8 10.5 
ORR 5 Be | 91.88 743 100.0 3 .6 | 5.4 15.2 22.4 19.9 22.8 13.6 
ge ee aa | 91.63 18,237 100.0 3 .6 4.7 16.6 21.8 20.2 22.7 13.3 
Se aes | 90.74 | 931 100.0 <2 9 §.2 18.5 22.8 16.4 22.8 13.2 
1 SS Sy aes ae e | 90.72 | 1,989 100.0 A 5 5.3 | 16.5 24.3 20.8 21.2 11.3 
OS EG EE Fane | 90.61 368 100.0 8 .6 4.5 |} 15.7 23.0 21.9 23.9 9.6 
G4 Bitiscobtadautadanencand | 90.32 | 11,712 | 100.0 3 1.1 6.0| 17.0 21.8 18.0 22.7 13.2 
Idaho..__.._- SERENE STE 90.27 | "765 100.0 “a 3 5.3 | 17.6 23.2 22.0 22.2 9.3 
So  . 89.94 | 35,089 100.0 3 .6 | 5.0 | 18.3 24.7 19.4 20.1 11.8 
a als a oe | $9.26 3,723 | 100.0 3 1.4 6.0| 17.8| 22.9 20.1 21.0 10.5 
Oe EE | 89.13 765 100.0 3 9 5.3 | 20.4 | 23.3 18.8 18.0 13.0 
[SS Ea | 88.16 4,731 100.0 i 1.0 7.0 | 18.7 24.7 18.6 19.5 10.2 
EES EEE TA | 88.11 2,971 100.0 5 1.6 6.5 18.1 | 24.2 20.2 19.8 9.1 
Massachusetts._.......-...-..----- | 87.77 11,192 100.0 a 5 5.1 | 21.1 | 27.6 20.2 16.8 8.6 
New Mexico._.............-.------ | 87.65 | 950 100.0 2 1.5 7.0 | 18.6 | 25.0 19.3 | 19.4 9.0 
ce ane ine memaeamae | 87.43 | 715 100.0 4 6 5.1 16.9 31.7 24.0 16.0 5.3 
eee | 87.35 | 3,594 100.0 3 1:3 6.4 20.2 | 24.6 21.0 | 18.9 7.4 
OS ee ee | §7.32 4,040 100.0 5 11 2:3 20.1 | 23.3 20.1 | 18.3 9.3 
Rhode Island____- .-| 86.72 | 2,209 100.0 (4) 6 5.7 21.2 | 29.0 21.4 | 16.1 6.0 
New Hampshire___...___..._-- eel 86.70 | 1,198 100.0 0 9 4.8 20.9 | 30.6 21.1 15.2 6.5 
| 
ee eR | 86.67 | 8,578 | 100.0 3 1.4 7.5 20.9| 24.6 18.7 17.9 8.7 
I sc Sc a 86.16 | 866 100.0 5 me 6.6 20.9 28.6 20.5 16.1 6.1 
SS EEE: | 86.11 | 6,916 100.0 .4 1.8 7.5 20.3 25.6 19.5 17.1 7.8 
Et Ee ee aes | 85.35 | 13,974 100.0 4 1.8 8.6 5.7 24.8 17.6 16.3 8.8 
NIMINOINS, 5 noone ence | 85.24 1,727 100.0 6 1.9 8.0 19.7 27.1 20.8 15.6 6.3 
ae, ara | 84.40 597 100.0 5 2.1 8.1 21.1 26.5 21.1 15.6 5.0 
|S aaa aeE | 84.06 7,839 100.0 5 2.0 8.3 23.3 | 26.6 18.1 | 14.6 6.6 
eee | 83.85 2,128 100.0 2 2.0 7.9 22.0 29.2 20.1 14.3 4.3 
District of Columbia..------------ | 93.54 | 1,265 100.0 2 a 7.9 25.0 30.2 18.4 11.8 5.8 
North Dakota___._.-._._-.._--._-- | 83.36 | 392 100.0 5 1.3 10.6 24.7 23.0 19.0 13,2 7.7 
2A eS ee ESE | 83.32 | 6,871 100.0 .6 2.2 8.8 24.1 26.9 16.0 14.4 7.0 
OS ee ee } 82.88 | 7,120 100.0 9 2.4 | 8.7 24.0 27.0 16.9 13.7 6.4 
Sain ee ie | 82.15 | 5,825 100.0 9 2.7 | 10.3 25.6 24.2 15.6 13.4 7.3 
USES ai ae PSR | 80.90 | 3,841 100.0 8 2.9 11.1 26.2 | 25.6 14.9 12.8 5.7 
Sl ear | 79.22 | 8,605 100.0 8 2.8 10.6 28.9 28.7 14.6 9.3 4.3 
South Carolina_........_-.-- ESE j 79.03 5,287 100.0 9 2.2 10.7 | 28.5 30.7 16.0 8.0 3.0 
orth Carciina...........~..<eccec-< 78.96 10,051 | 100.0 5 2.0 10.7 | 29.8 30.6 | 14.4 8.5 3.5 
TOS RE RD 78.39 | 3,756 | 100.0 | 1.4 3.5 11.6 | 29.8 24.8 | 14.2 | 10.6 | 4.1 
Vague Sands... ........... 75.62 8 | 100.0 | 12.5 12.5 0 25.0 | 0 37.5 | 12.5 | 0 

Puerto Rico._.........-.--.------- | 63.97 579 | 100.0 | 10.2 17.3 17.7 | 23.0 | 16.1 | 7.9 | 5.5 | 2.3 

| | | | 
OE EE ee ee 93.79 1,131 | 100.0 | a 3 | 1.6 | 11.5 | 25.9 | 23.9 | 24.6 | 12.0 

| | | | | | | | 





1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


2 Beneficiary’s StateJof residence, based on the monthly 


benefit check 
address. 
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3A benefit larger than $116 is possible 
expected to occur rarely. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


under certain conditions that are 
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The proportion of beneficiaries receiving $116 
increased from 7.2 percent in February 1959 to 
10.7 percent in December. During the same pe- 
riod the proportion receiving benefits of $60-$115 
declined 4 percent, and the proportion receiving 
less than $60 rose 14 of 1 percent. 

Disability insurance beneficiaries living in 
Michigan were receiving the highest monthly 
benefits—an average of $97.19—and those in Mis- 
sissippi were receiving the lowest, $78.39. The 
ranking of the States in December by size of av- 
erage benefit is similar to that in February, with 
few States changing more than two positions. 
Benefits of $90-$116 were being paid to 68 per- 
cent of the disabled-worker beneficiaries in Mich- 
igan and to 29 percent in Mississippi. Only 14 
percent of the beneficiaries in Michigan but 46 


percent of those in Mississippi were receiving 
benefits of $33-$74. 





Persons Receiving Payments From 
Public Programs for Long-Term 
Disability, December 1934-59* 


The past quarter century has seen almost a five- 
fold increase in the number of persons receiving 
cash benefits or payments for long-term total dis- 
ability under public income-maintenance pro- 
grams. This increase has been at a much more 
rapid rate than the increase in the total number 
of persons aged 14-64 with long-term disabilities 
(of more than 6 months’ duration) in the Na- 
tion’s institutional and noninstitutional popula- 
tion. Consequently, as a proportion of the total, 
the number receiving benefits rose substantially, 
from 12 percent in December 1934 to 42 percent 


in December 1959, as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


GROWTH OF PROGRAMS, 1934-49 


Public programs providing a source of income 
to individuals with-prolonged disabilities have 
expanded rapidly, especially since the end of 
World War II. In 1934, protection through pub- 
lic provisions was confined to workmen’s compen- 
sation laws; to programs for veterans, the Armed 


*Prepared by Alfred M. Skolnik, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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Forces, and civilian government employees; and, 
in about half the States, to special assistance pro- 
grams for the blind. These programs provided 
cash payments for long-term total disability in 
December 1934 to about 230,000 persons, or a 
little more than one-tenth of the Nation’s long- 
term disabled aged 14-64. 

Except for the disability provisions in the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the provisions in the 
original Social Security Act for Federal grants 
for aid to the blind, no special public income- 
maintenance programs for persons with a pro- 
tracted disability were introduced during the next 
15 years. The number of beneficiaries under 
existing programs, however, had more than dou- 
bled by December 1949 and constituted almost 
one-fifth of the long-term disabled population. 
The primary reason was the rapid increase in the 
number of totally disabled persons receiving vet- 
erans’ pensions or compensation (defined as those 
with disability ratings of 70 percent or more). 


THE DECADE 1950-59 


The 1950’s saw added to the Social Security 
Act two new income-maintenance programs for 
persons with a long-term disability. The first, in 
1950, was a program of Federal grants to the 
States for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. By December 1954 this program was 
next to the veterans’ programs in size and was 
making payments to 220,000 of the more than 
850,000 persons under age 65 receiving payments 
for extended disability. 

The second program, enacted in 1956, provided 
for the payment of benefits under old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance to severely disabled 
workers aged 50-64 and also to the adult disabled 
children (if the disability had started before they 
attained age 18) of deceased and retired workers. 
(Under the 1958 amendments, the disabled chil- 
dren of disabled workers were included.) Pri- 
marily as the result of this new program, the 
number of recipients of extended disability bene- 
fits rose by more than 400,000 from 1954 to 1959, 
to an unduplicated total of 1.3 million. They 
represented more than two-fifths of the estimated 
3.1 million persons aged 14-64 in the Nation’s 
institutional and noninstitutional population with 
prolonged disabilities. 
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THE PROGRAMS TODAY 


In contrast to the situation in earlier years, the 
programs under the Social Security Act are now 
providing the major share of income maintenance 
for the severely disabled under age 65. In De- 
cember 1959 there were 415,000 disability bene- 
ficiaries under the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance program and 400,000 recipients of 
assistance under the Federal-State programs of 
aid to the blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The veterans’ programs, which 
in previous years had been responsible for the 
largest group of disability beneficiaries, had 330,- 
000 veterans under age 65 (with disability ratings 
of 70 percent or more) on its compensation and 
pension rolls in 1959—55,000 less than in 1954. 
The remaining programs showed a modest in- 
crease in the number of beneficiaries during the 
5-year period, from 255,000 to 290,000. 

About 10 percent of the beneficiaries in De- 
cember 1959, or an estimated 145,000, were re- 
ceiving payments from more than one type of 
public program. The number of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving dual benefits has more than doubled since 
the passage of the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance legislation providing basic dis- 
ability insurance protection to the general popu- 
lation. Much of the overlap involves recipients 
of a veteran’s pension or compensation. 

The income-maintenance programs listed in the 
accompanying table do not include aid to de- 
pendent children and general assistance. In 1959 
about 170,000 families were receiving aid to de- 





pendent children as a result of the partial or total 
incapacity of a parent, and perhaps 125,000 per- 
sons with disablements of varying severity were 
receiving relief through State and local general 
assistance programs. An unknown number of 
these recipients would be persons with long-term 
total disabilities. 

The data in the table also exclude the State re- 
habilitation programs that provide for the main- 
tenance of their disabled clients undergoing re- 
habilitation if they have no other adequate means 
of support. Nor do the data include programs 
that primarily furnish services rather than cash 
benefits to persons with extended disabilities—pa- 
tients in mental, tuberculosis, and chronic disease 
hospitals and in other institutions and homes 
providing long-term care. 


““‘WOULD-BE” WORKERS 


In assessing the amount of protection that per- 
sons with an extended disability are receiving 
through public programs, it might be well to note 
that some of the disabled have not been or would 
not be regularly attached to the labor market. 
It is estimated, for example, that of the 3.1 mil- 
lion persons aged 14-64 with prolonged disabili- 
ties on an average day in 1959, perhaps 2.3 mil- 
lion would have been in the labor force but for 
their disability. The others, if not disabled, 
would have been engaged in some activity other 
than gainful employment; they would be keeping 
house or attending school, for example, or be in 


Estimated number of persons aged 14-64 in the United States receiving cash payments for long-term total disability! from 
public income-maintenance programs, December of selected years, 1934-59 


{In thousands] 





Source of cash payment 





Long-term disabled aged 14-64, total number in population 
Long-term disabled aged 14-64, number receiving payments 2 


Federal civilian and uniformed services retirement 
State and local government retirement--_-_-.-__- 
Workmen’s compensation.............-------- 
Railroad retirement ; — 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


I ne eas ere le eee eats 


Childhood disability ___-_- 
Public assistance: 
Aid to the blind 


Percent of long-term disabled receiving payments_..........----.------.--- 


Veterans’ compensation and pension programs *___......-.......--.-----..----- 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_.-...-...-...-.--.-------------- 














| | | 

| 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1949 | 1954 1959 

| | } | 

| | | 
Bic Renal te eran 6 i Ba | 2,000 | 2,300} 2,500 | 2,700 | 2,900 3,100 
5 atc dunfadeauwedienialaea | '230| ‘200| ‘285| ‘490| '865| 1,290 

| 
LT Se | 30] 40 | 50 80} 110 135 
LO er eee ee 5 | 10 | 15 20 30 35 
LABRET EAE Sa Os | 40 | 45 | 55 60 | 70 7 
EES Sees RESTS. 145 | 160 | 135 275 385 330 
RSE EN SS eet 15 15 | 40 | 45 45 

| | | 
aa cal ee Tes ees 335 
eR ee ee em he eee EL eee ee aa aa Mma) (ae eS 80 

| 
5g SP Fe 9 BN ee, | 20 | 40 | 40 | 50 | 55 60 
Gn oe eek aig oo aed nae |--------|--------|--------]--------} 220 | 340 
TET OAM ap ORRIN eee | 11.4 | 


11.5] 12.6 18.1 | 29.8 | 41.6 
| | 





1 Physical or mental disease or impairments that have for more than 6 
months prevented persons from working or following their normal activities 
on 4 regular basis. 

2 Because some persons received payments from more than one source, the 
sum of the recipients of the individual programs is larger than the total. 
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3 Pay ments to veterans reported as having disability ratings of 70 percent or 
more. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from agencies administering income-main- 
tenance programs, 
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retirement status. These persons presumably are 
receiving support from the same income sources 
that existed before the onset of their disability— 
such as the earnings of spouses and other mem- 
bers of the family or pension plans, insurance 
policies, and other investments. 

For some purposes, then, it is more meaningful 
to confine the analysis to would-be workers among 
the disabled who presumably are suffering a loss 
of earnings—actual or potential—because of an 
extended disability. Such an analysis, however, 
would also have to take into consideration the 
fact that not all the disability programs listed in 
the table are paying benefits as replacement for 
lost earnings. The public assistance programs 
and the childhood disability program under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, for exam- 
ple, are making payments unrelated to the ques- 
tion of the disabled person’s past employment 
(though undoubtedly many of them are former 
or would-be workers). 

If it is assumed that the proportion of would- 
be workers among public assistance recipients and 
childhood disability beneficiaries is the same as in 
the disabled population in general, then the total 
number of would-be workers receiving disability 
payments in December 1959 becomes 1,180,000 or 
about 51 percent of the estimated 2,300,000 would- 
be workers in the disabled population under age 
65. 





TECHNICAL NOTE 


As used in this note, the term “long-term dis- 
abled” refers to persons who, because of some 
physical or mental disease or impairment, have 
for more than 6 months been unable to work or 
to follow other normal activities—such as keep- 
ing house or attending school—on a regular basis. 
Estimates of the total number of long-term dis- 
abled and of would-be workers in the population 
were projected from earlier estimates published 
in the June 1955 issue of the BuLLerrn, using 
the same methodology. 

The 1959 estimate presented here of the number 
of long-term disabled in the population—3.1 mil- 
lion aged 14-64—differs from the estimates de- 
rived from the National Health Survey, which 
show 1.3 million persons aged 15-64 with chronic 
conditions who were completely limited in their 
ability to carry on their major activity and 8.5 
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million who were partially limited in the amount 
or kind of major activity that they could pursue. 
The National Health Survey data exclude disa- 
bled persons in institutions—numbering perhaps 
more than 1 million—but include persons with 
chronic limitations of less than 6 months’ dura- 
tion. 

Much of the variation in the estimates can be 
attributed to the fact that the definition of disa- 
bility used in this note includes some of the per- 
sons classified in the National Health Survey as 
having a partial limitation of activity. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified peried, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 11, 1960] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 



























































Monthly retirement and Tem- | 
disability benefits Survivor benefits porary Rail- 
Year | | } sability road 
and Total | Monthly Lump-sum ? —, Vet- | Unem- 
month | , Rail- | Civil Veter- Unem- | ,5tate erans ploy 
Social road Service | . laws 1° legis- ment 
| Security } Retire- Co - | ans oa Social | —— = es | Soci 1 ploy- lation il 
Act | ment | mis. | ration *| Security | Retire | Com- | minis | Secu- | Other® | insur ance 
Act. | sion? on ecurity | Retire- om- minis- | cu- er sur- ‘Act * 
Act‘ | ment mis- tra- | rity Act ance 
| | Act § sion ? tion* | Act ® 
Number of beneficiaries 
1959 | | | 
| > eee 9,910.3 498.5 | 333.0 | 2,923.7 | 3,157.4 | 240.7 139.2 | (18) 65.6 15.6 20.2; 1,588.1 12.7 42.9 
pe eee 9,997.9 501.0 | 335.9 | 2,934.2 3,183.5 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 65.6 16.6 22.2) 1,305.3 10.6 40.7 
} SD: Seen 10,083. 504.4 338.2 | 2,943.3; 3,205.1 242.0 137.6 | (18) 58.5 14.5 | 24.8} 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
, = See 10, 165.9 508.6 340.6 | 2,950.1 3, 229.9 | 242.8 138.7 (12) 68.5 13.6 | 31.1 1,170.6 10.0 74.1 
Se 10, 236.2 514.0 342.9 2,954.5 | 3,249.9 | 243.5 139.7 1,225.5 63.8 14.1 34.8; 1,162.9 8.2 85.5 
,  Se See 10, 303.1 518.2 | 345.3 | 2,962.9 | 3,273.0) 243.9 140.7 (12) 65.5 15.6 33.0} 1,111.9 4.1 96.0 
A ET Se 10, 353.5 521.9 | 347.6 | 2,968.0 | 3,290.8 245.3 | 141.6 (12) 57.2 | 13.3 32.2 1,354.9 3.9 90.3 
[eel SER 10, 392.2 522.8 349.9 | 2,972.1 | 3,311.7 | 245.9 142.5 1,221.7 | 62.2 | 15.3 36.1 1,626.2 4.2 83.4 
| } | } 
1960 | | 
,  , Seen 10, 450.1 526.4 352.4 | 2,970.1 | 3,330.1 246.9 | 143.3 | (12) | 59.7 14.4 34.1 1,906.4 4.1 73.6 
SES Se ee aR 10, 503.7 529.4 355.1 2,971.6 | 3,346.9 247.3 | 144.7 | (13) 59.4 14.4 28.6; 1,975.9 3.3 74.6 
a ees 8 532.6 357.0 | 2,973.1 | 3,368.7 248.5 145.9 | 1,220.0 | 77.8 19.5 29.4 2,078.1 mS 73.0 
= ore 10, 665.2 534.5 | 359.5 | 2,980.5 3,392.5 249.4 147.3 (18) 72.8 17.2 | yp SURES | =a 48.6 
a eee 10, 733.1 537.1 361.8 | 2,993.2} 3,415.5 249.9 | 148.6 | (22) 71.9 17.6 | 2.61 LEO bnccssencen! 35.6 
Amount of benefits 4 
1940__../$1,183,462 , $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 /.......... | $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |.......... | $518,700 |.......... $15,962 
1941__..| 1,079, 648 51, 169 119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 23,644 (i | } 111,799 | 13,270 J. y | 344,321 id oe 14, 537 
1942__..| 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 39,523 | AGP biiwcdaccus | 111,193} 15,005 Cl ie ? |) eee 6, 268 
1943_... 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 ; 72,961 | 331,350) 55,152 | | are 116, 133 17,843 | . | | 917 
1944_._.} 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 3 ae 144,302 | 22,034 | {eee | 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945....| 2,047,025 148, 107 137,140 | 83,874) 697,830 | 99,651 | 5 7) 4 Sa 254,238 | 26,127 »431 |..........| 445,866 | 126, 2,359 
1946__..| 5,135,413 | 222,320, 149,188 | 94,585 |1,268,984 | 127,933 eee 333,640 | 27,851 |. | err '1,094, 850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947_...| 4,658,540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 1,676,029 | 149,179 | , | eee 382, 515 29, 460 33,115 $11,368 | 776,165 | 970, 39, 401 
1948_...| 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 1,711,182 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 | 793,265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949....) 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692, 215 196, 586 39, 257 4,317 477, 406 | 33,158 31,771 | 30,103 1,737,279 | 430,1 103, 596 
1950....| 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 43, 884 8,409 | 491,579; 32,740 33,578 | 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951_...| 5,503,855 1,321,061 268,733 | 196, 529 1,647,938 } 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 519,398 | 657, 33,356 26, 297 840, 411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952_...} 6,285, 237 1,539,327 | 361, 200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 3 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_...| 7,353,396 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 '1,840,437 | 743,536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954_...| 9,455,374 2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 /1,921,380 | 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 , 229 41,480 | 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107,666 | 157,088 
1955___./10, 275, 552 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1, 107,541 121, 847 39,362 | 688, 426 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 | 93,284 
1958....|11,193,087 4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 2'101/798 1/244,073 | 133-171 | 49.675 | 690,204 | 109,304| 41,805 | 49,538 1380;726| 60.917| 70,443 
1957. ...|13, 560, 263 5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 /2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 | 651,292 1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
1958_...| 17,511,784 6,722,871 570,741 | 561,988 2,382,215 1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 | 51,920 3,979,663 | 82,035 | 228,824 
1959__..|18, 157,957 8,063,765 | 657,209 | 641,914 2,474,428 2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 | 171,295 66,487 | 66,160 2,617,913 | 17,391 | 224,536 
| | | 
1959 | | 
May ._.| 1,420,158 633,673 49,761 52,865 | 206,287 163, 626 13, 826 7,730! 68,851 | 13,646 5,675 4,221 | 190,106 | 1,250 8,641 
June...| 1,425,035 | 640,167 55,192 53, 52 207,191 165, 378 15,345 7,798 | 68,800| 13,676 6,173 7,153 | 162,326 | 1,114; 21,202 
July....| 1,419,346 | 646,819 55, 232 53,377 | 207,399 166, 893 15,344 7,827 68,447 | 12,225 | 5,039 | 5,760 | 154,918 | 1,148 18,918 
Aug....| 1,425,819 | 653,399 55,529 54,071 206, 062 168, 648 14, 435 7,945 | 68,229; 14,422 | 5,073 7,418 | 142, 284 990 27,314 
Sept...| 1,442,015 | 658,585 | 56,001 | 54,593 | 207,868 | 169,961 | 15,536 8,004 68,093 | 13,385 5,295 | 7,079 | 150,692 845 | 26,078 
Oct....| 1,445, 507 663,819 56, 382 54,888 | 209, 245 71,498 | 15,579 8,083 68,520; 13,781 5, 656 | 6,506 | 145,249 | 401 | 25,810 
Nov....| 1,475,375 | 667,714 56,750 ,406 | 207,73 172,760 | 15,700 8,092 | 68,258 12,054 5, 246 | 6,108 | 177,456 | 358 21,693 
Dec....| 1,536,502 | 670,930 56, 847 | 56,165 | 209,539 174,214; 15,756 8,251 68, 535 13,080 5, 803 | 6,614 | 231,145 | 417 | 19,206 
| | | | | | | 
1960 | 
Jan....| 1,553,357 | 676,353 57,285 | 56,205 | 207,037| 175,538| 15,843| 8,312 | 68, 629 | 12,558; 5,406;  5,700| 247,448 | 361 | 16,582 
Feb....| 1,569,036 | 681,263 57,966 | 57,039 | 206,229 176,804; 15,896 8,403 | 68,589 12, 573 | 5, 158 | 4,512 260, 671 | 178 | 13,754 
Mar....| 1,628,260 | 688,615 58,424 | 57,226 208,979 | 178,366; 15,995 8,552 | 68,740 16, 412 | 7,129 | 5,217 | 301,217 14 13,374 
Apr....| 1,579,025 | 694,260 58,666 | 57,801 | 209,335 | 180,028 16,096 8,628 | 69,061 | 15,256 6, 297 | |! OS aaa 0,414 
May....| 1,551,427 699, 582 59,000 | 57,913 | 210,665 181,578 16,171 8,713 | 69,212 15,150 6,847 3,595 | 215,092 Seatatbedinindaneel | 7,909 
| 








! Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband's benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) 
and (2) disability benefits— beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64 


* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 ae average —- number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 


and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse's annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

+ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

* Mother's, widow's, widower'’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children, aged 18 or over. 

$’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child's. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. Number for March estimated; no data tabulated due to conversion to 
automatic data processing. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 
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from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation p ms, June i958-July 1959. 

n From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some payments were made 
in these programs after the expiration dates. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

1’ Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TABLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 
{In thousands] 




















Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance ; S 
. “ae . ; } State | Railroad 
Period contributions ! — Berea / unemploy- Federal unemploy- 
service | insurance | ment | unemploy- | ment 
Retirement contribu- | contribu- insurance | ment | insurance 
and Disability tions ? tions contribu- taxes ¢ contribu- 
survivor tions * tions § 
| | | Zs 
Fiscal year: 
a a | $7,266,985 $926 , 403 $1,259,041 | $575,282 $1,500,397 $335,880 $99,891 
PA nth Spe iaiiissidibaicinisbadosbeleaitickaiadliaainnsinieemcnnidalenieiomeene 7,565,086 894,995 1,515,852 | 525,369 1,675,286 24 ,020 | 102,014 
months ended: 
SS ae a ee? 6,569, 246 833,071 1,140,525 532,178 1,491,838 334,735 83 ,629 
Se ee aera 6,978,746 828 , 687 1,392,313 479,728 1,664,358 323,075 83,258 
vite ceracadancenihnnnnncssnnmnsamanaaed 8,827,147 897,396 1,380,462 556,495 2,136,693 339, 987 121,891 
1959 
SO a ea 1,278,210 159,230 131,554 70,049 413 ,056 1,312 10,015 
a 586,339 66, 308 123,540 | 45,641 10,928 945 18,756 
EE EE ee ES ane RED ee 298 , 757 31,777 109,093 20,148 245,078 701 1,017 
I ian oe citinacaeiaetpsaisianicinetsmainacanbbimenindinienieeins 1,251,509 137,055 125,141 | 85,432 370,076 743 9,433 
OS ae eae aa 595,180 58,729 129,659 | 51,849 14,503 575 22,947 
i EEE LLL TIES 245,584 23,793 129, 137 16,448 135,262 2,337 757 
0 SS EEE ena 904 ,629 101,374 112,143 82,366 257,110 664 10,510 
oS a REED Ee eee 431,406 46,977 150,130 51,111 21,095 567 29,426 
1960 
ne RS ot EE Lee RATE, 209,479 22,399 105 ,657 16,153 79,915 26,461 543 
SS es 1,243,390 124,233 129,785 84,457 195, 206 283,183 3,947 
a a a ae 1,006,980 93 ,034 149,400 49 ,942 13,238 20,774 35 , 223 
ES ee Sa ee ee eet 774, 6A2 81,968 122,188 17,028 273,789 2,339 S84 
I linc chia eects incite aisha slr as ohcac ca sc Uae eile as diesmacnalites 1,865,591 176,057 118,129 | 81,561 531,420 1,641 7,205 























1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; excludes transfers (which began July 1959) 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 


* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

m — taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
ax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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TaBLE 3.— Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 


[In thousands] 





















































| 
Receipts Transfers Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
| financial | 
Period | hae oe atmiaie. | T'S 
| tribution wit minis- . 3s. 
| income ee, railroad —, trative | Govern ee — 
and retirement | P®Y expenses ment 
| transfers ! | account securities § 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
| 
et January 1937-May 1960 *.............-.._-- $72,277,032 | $5,881,207 | —$395,900 |$55,261,555 | $1,654,820 ($19,365,749 | $1,480,214 | $20,845,963 
seal year: } 
|, SE ee ee ee ee eee | 7,266,985 | 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
Pi ctntcphdudiaienscesamibdabccassdatinon | 7,565,086 540,279 —121,300 9,049, 146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066, 994 21,541,424 
11 months ended: | 
I a ek 6,569 , 246 8, eee 7,163,763 159,963 | 21,733,623 880,143 22,613,766 
May 1959 praitishinnciiidntammnirtaichawienmniaaiimdeiemiaabneeratbxatt 6,978,746 340,192 —121,300 8,225, 266 186,842 | 20,539,768 1,058,362 | 21,598,130 
SNe sithiadcnuuniachsiéudaacenanebcdineuees 8,827,147 a —274, 600 9,370,085 183,221 | 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845,963 
1,278,210 826, 599 17,332 | 20,539,768 | 1,058,362 | 21,598,130 
586, 339 , 880 19,252 | 20,474,430 1,066, 994 21,541,424 
298, 757 821, 069 18,039 | 19,793,830 927,018 | 20,720, 
1,251, 509 833, 235 18,362 | 20,096,417 1,039,642 | 21,136,060 
595,180 ‘ 25,569 | 19,924,675 956,068 | 20,880,743 
245, 584 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285,312 
904, 629 841, 260 18,168 | 19,163,905 1,170,420 | 20,334,325 
431,406 843,797 —8, 19, 151,165 989,602 | 20,140,766 
209, 479 | 841,042 17,032 | 18,532,647 961,203 | 19,493,849 
1, 243, 390 aE | 855, 837 17,249 | 18,556,745 1,320, 637 19,877, 
o_O OTR DALE FEES TE, 1,006, 980 | ee | 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015,730 19,992, 926 
I ais Sasink ace ncadan atti eicexit cd uae eis adios | 774,642 | | es | 885,907 17,110 | 18,911,431 969,627 | 19,881,058 
1 EEE AION PEE ITT: | 1,865,591 rh) EE | 887,003 18,241 | 19,365,749 | 1,480,214 | 20,845,963 
| | 
| Disability insurance trust fund 
| } | 
Comainiive, January 1957-May 1960 ®...................| $3,055,994 | $75,684 $21,400 | $990, 383 $66,501 | $1,989,492 $106,702 | $2,006,194 
iscal year: 
a aa Re | 926, 403 | | ee 168, 420 12,112 | 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098,973 
oo i EET EIT LE OT | 894,995 | Raa 339, 231 | 21,410 | 1,606,874 59,747 1,666, 621 
11 months ended: | 
0 Se en een se Pe 833,071 _o 4 See | 149,245 2,734 959,051 66 , 687 1,025,738 
ee ee | gos'es7 | -17'098 [222227727 | 999/603 21°140 | 1,542/014 82,000 | 1.624014 
re SCS Oe Bee eee. SEE) 897,396 25,184 21,400 482,733 31,674 1,989,492 106,702 2,096,194 
1959 | 
| 
On ee ee ee |} 159,280) = 640 Jt 33, 696 | 270 | 1,542,014 ,000 | 1,624,014 
PE SI ON EES a 66, 308 | | | | | 39, 628 | 270 1,606, 874 59,747 1, 666, 621 
AE LETS I: 31,777 | 674 21,400 | 42,299 | 280 | 1,629,234 , 659 1,677,893 
pa eRe SEER rey Ne 137,055 | ae | 41,539 280 | 1,698,111 75,872 1,773, 983 
Gs otic ste wiacatsnanndebenkinebecs eee eee 58,729 | -  ( ee | 40,607 280 | 1,741,661 50,427 1,792,088 
RS TE EE EE I PLT REAR 23,793 | "| Se 44,016 268 | 1,725,458 46,755 1,772,213 
IS 101,374 | [ ) 44,323 268 | 1,745,558 84, 266 1,829, 824 
pS er ey eae 46,977 | DEAE Biictincidincae | 41,921 29,050 1,793,379 31,828 1,825, 206 
| 
1960 | 
ET ETON AIRES TL SE | 22,399 Se one 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 57, 467 1,803, 499 
EE SL ITA IEE 124, 233 SY een 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 ,138 1,885,420 
PG titicck hanadncannndodddbsankgciadesseaes 93,034 | / | eee 47,386 260 1,871, 496 59, 664 1,931,160 
CO EE EE SOI 81,968 | | SS 47,479 248 | 1,906,121 59, 524 1,965,645 
pa Se er HA Oe | 176,057 2 RSET 46,248 248 | 1,989,492 106,702 2,096,194 
| 

















# For July 1940 to December 1959 equals’taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Be- 
ginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of 
estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

3 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 


4). 

3 The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
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1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus in- 
terest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated 
cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury De ment, however, 
is regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 
incurred. 

’ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

¢ Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TABLE 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948-May 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, May 1960! 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 6, 1960] 









































' 

Total Wife’s or husband's | Child's ¢ eee | 

Disa- | Widow's) Moth- | Par- 
Item Old-age lity 3 or wid- p ’ 
bility | | ower’s er's ent’s 
Total | OASI? DI? Total | OASI? | DI! Total | OASI? | DI? » 
| 
| Number 
| | | | 
In current-payment | | } 
status at end of— | } | } | 
| } 

December: | | | | | | 
eee Pe ee |1,047,985) Sn 320,928 320, 928| ee 581,265} 581,265)......... 210,253) 142,223 11,903 
Ee Sk Se kh | 1,770, 964)......... 608,350} 608,350}........- 699,703) 699,703)......... 314,189) 169,438 14,579 
1958... cc co ne wace!| 5,025,540) & "025,549 stctecanincnnal 2,643, 932) reese 737,859) 737,859)......... 938,751} 938,751)......... 454,563) 228,984 21,460 
1954... ees RTE 6,886, 480 6,886,480 nib vuieceeell |3, 775,134) neacelicalaniniodl ae it ae 1,160, 770/1, 160,770)......... 638,091; 271,536 25,057 
eee ee) ke ee 8 | 15, 112, 430)......... 433, 507|1,433,507).......-- iI, 340, 995}1,340,995)........-| 913,069; 301,240) 26,880 

November 1958 *__- 12,430, 234|12,162,177) 268,057\6,920,677) 237, i012" O31. 091)2,018,860) 12,231/1,624,135)1,606,028 18, 107)1,232,583| 353,964 30,065 

| 
1959 | | | | 
13,067,700 12,720, 592 347, 108/7,238, 215 268 , 84 842/2 2,126,089/2,095, 981 30, 108}1, 731 ,373)1,683,215 48,158/1,308,743) 362, 115} 32,323 
13, 181,380)12, 820, 164} 361,216|7,295,640 275, 164/2, 141, 761/2, 108, 534 33 , 227) il, 747 , 656) 


'694,831 52,825/1,321,979| 366 408) 32,682 
13,288, 220/12,903,579| 384,641/7,345, 206] 288,631 2,155,701 2,118,439) 37, 262|1; 760,617/1,701,869) 58,748)1,334,316; 370,7 33, 006 
13,395, 770|12,995,845) 399,925)7,309,152) 297,611/2,169,313/2, 129,492 39,821/1,774,396 7 


1 

1 

1 

1,711,903; 62,493/1,347,802) 374, i9 33,377 
13,486 , 122/13, 068, 457| 417, 665/7,437,836} 308,598)/2,182,383/2,140,429) 41 ,954/1, 791,434/1 

1 

1 

1 


724°321| 67,113/1,358,931| 373,227] 33,713 
,737,485|  70,640,1,370,848| 374,041) 33,978 
'745,133| 74,906/1,381,495| 374°848| 34,303 
'753,551| 77,997|1,393,587| 376,145] 34,550 


13, ry 095/13,143 ‘808| 432, 287\7,476,908] 317,888/2,194,307/2, 150, 548 43, 759/1, 808, 125 
13,644 293 13, 195,554 448, 739) 7,503,120) 327,640)2,202,848 2,156,655 46, 193)1, 820, 039) 
13,703,918) 13,243,564) 460,354/7,525,628) 334,443/2 208,017 2,160,103} 47,914/1,831, 548| 
| } | 
aoe ee 
13,780, 137|13,311,982| 468,155|7,566,323| 339,273/2,216,932/2,168,060|  48,872/1,840,090)1,760,080}  80,010/1,406,302| 376, 552; 34,665 

























































































13,850,674/13,376,873! 473,801'7,603,838) 343, 283/2, 226 ,421/2,176,817 49 ,604/1,847,281/1, 766,367 80,914)1,418,147| 376,942; 34,7 
13, 961,809/13,465,340) 496,469/7,656,332) 357,134/2,241,077|2, 188,236 52,841/1,861,972|1,775,478 86,494/1,432,060| 378,348 34,886 
14,057,718'13,549,261; 508,457/7, 702, 270| 363 ,878/2, 253, 653/2, 199,026 54,627|1,877,229 1,787,277 89, 952)1,445,017) 380 , 602 35,069 
14, 148, 567/13,635, ,468| 513,099)7, 752, 618} 365, 558/2, 265, 762 2/210, 630 55,132 1,889,211 1,796,802 92,409 1,457,644} 382,462 35,312 
| 
Awarded, May 1960_. 195, 463) 173,045 22,418 87,088 13,648 socnis 30,870 3,609 32,261 27,100 5,161 19,569) 7,929 489 
| | 
Monthly amount 
| | | 
In current-payment | 
status at end of— | 
December: 
a $45,872.5| $45,872.5)........ 1$26, 564.2)_......... $4,307.3| $4,307.3)......... $7,549.0) $7,549.0)......... $4,331.0 wien: $162.2 
oe ee 126,856.5/ 126,856.5)_..._____ | 77'678.3) ASS. aa 11,904.9] 11,004.9).....__.. 19,366.3} 19,366.3}......... 11,481.3; 5,800.8 534.9 
___, Sree. 2057179 0 205,179 , ES. 1 ee | 9,178.4] 19,178.4/.........] 28, 141.3) - Ae eee 18,482.2) 8,272.7) 887.0 
__ eee. 339,342.0| 339,342.0)_........ \ ae 32,270.6) 32,270.6)......... | 40,996.4) 40,006.4/......... 29,525.7 12, 088.9) 1,188.6 
ID ies ciarennne 482,592.9| 482,592.9)......... 322,536.8}......... 8,325.6) 48,325.6)......... | 50,323.7/ 50,323.7).-......- 45,780.0; 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
November 1958 5__.| 697,528.6| 677,103.7/$20, 424.9/459,201.1/$19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8 $415.2! 64, 130.2) 63 , 636.3 $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
1959 | | | 
nee 797,299.4| 771,009.7| 26,289.7/521,731.1] 23,740.0] 80,628.9] 79,544.1! 1,084.8/ 75,386.2/ 73,921.3} 1,464.9] 73,504.5| 20,438.2) 1,870.5 
eee. 805, 545.3) 778,404.0) 27,141.2/526, 700.8) 24,324.3) 81,295.2) 80,096.0) 1,199.2) 76,209.0) 74,591.3) 1,617.7 74,359.1| 20,760.4| 1,896.4 
eee 813,712.0| 785,002.7 28 ,709.3/531,230.1 25,563.2} 81,901.0) 80,557.8) 1,343.2) 76,861 .8| 75,058.9) 1,802.9) 75,151.8) 21,084.1; 1,920.1 
ae. 822,047. 0| 792; 297.0) 29, 750.0/536, 130.0} 26,389.5) 82,531.6) 81,094.8 aoe 77,660.6) 75,736.9) 1,923.7 76, 029.1) 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September......... 828 , 546.2) poh mage 30,982. 1/539, 497.9 27, 397.8) 83,089.9) 81,575.5) 1,514.4) 78,526.3) 76,456.5) 2,069.8) 76,760.9) 21,302.4) 1,971.0 
ae 835,317.0) 803,301.7| 32,015.3/543, 120.9) 28,251.0) 83,623.2 82, 044.2! 1,579.1) 79,418.2) 77,233.0) 2,185.2) 77, ll 21,368.9) 1,991.6 
November......... 840,474.2) 807,355.8/ 33,118.4/545,561.8] 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7; 1,665.2) 80,061.3) 77,743.4) 2,317.8) 78,248.5) 21,453.1) 2,015.2 
December. ..---.-- 845, 144.3) 811,237.3| 33,907.0/547,749.1| 29, 765.3] 84,254.2) 82,526.8| 1,727.3] 80,715.6| 78,301.2) 2,414.4 79,047.4) 21,579.2) 2,033.6 
| 
1960 
5 851,890.9| 817,429.6) 34,461.3/552,068.6) 30,215.7| 84,759.5) 82,997.1) 1,762.4 81,279.7| 78,796.5| 2,483.2) 79,884.8| 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
Poebruary.....c....-0 858,066.7| 823,179.2 34, 887.5|/556,006.3) 30,584.5| 85,251.1| 83,465.1) 1,786.0) 81,771.3) 79,254.4| 2,517.0] 80,682.6, 21,717.9) 2,053.0 
Ee 866,981.5) 830,499. 3} 36 ,482.2/561,081.5| 31,882.8] 85,944.7| 84,036.9| 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0) 21,861.0! 2,065.2 
CS eae 874, 287.8) 837,032. 8) 37 ,255.0/565,321.8| 32,498.9) 86,511.7) 84,544.8) 1,966.9] 83,345.3) 80,556.0) 2,789.3) 82,473. 6| 22,054.6} 2,082.0 
es. 881,160.6| 843,667.9| 37,492.7 |560, 820.3} 32,648.0) 87,059.0) 85,076.9 —" 84,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6] 83,312. ‘3 22,210.7| 2,102.0 
Awarded, May 1960..| 12,943.4/) 11,393. | 1,549. 8 7,141.5} 1,254.8) 1,367.2) 1,232.6 oe 1,405.0) 1,244.5 160.5 1,215.7 524.3) 34.8 
! 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin * Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are pay- awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
able from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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TaBLE 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers! and workers and amount of earnings in 
covered employment for specified period, 1940-59? 


[Data corrected to May 31, 1960. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 


Beginning 1956, estimates are preliminary] 





















































| | 
Workers with All workersin| Total earnings in covered 
a taxable | Taxable earnings ¢ covered employment * 
Year and quarter wages elias od Fre ane wow d 
cdi | (in thou- Total Average (in thou- Total Ave 
sands) (in millions) | per worker sands) (in millions) | per worker 
2,500 35,393 $32,974 $932 3 $35, 668 $1,008 
2,646 | 40,976 41,848 1,021 40,976 45,463 1,110 
2,655 46,363 52,939 1,142 , 363 58,219 1,256 
2,394 47,656 62,423 1,310 47,656 69, 1,462 
2,469 | 46, 296 64, 426 1,392 46,296 73,349 1,584 
2,614 | 46,392 62,945 1,357 46,392 71,560 1,543 
3,017 | 48,845 69,088 1,414 48,845 79,260 1,623 
3,246 48,908 78,372 1,602 , 908 92,449 1,890 
3,298 49,018 ,122 1,716 49,018 102, 255 2,086 
3,316 46,796 81,808 1,748 46,796 99,989 2,137 
3,345 | 48,283 87,498 1,812 48,293 109,804 2,274 
4,440 58,120 120,968 2,081 58,120 148,000 72,550 
4,450 | 59,576 128,724 2,161 59,576 161,000 72,700 
DE iintanctiduntduiinnindanedatpemneeaddtacaeaina 4,350 | ,839 136,003 2,235 60,839 173,000 72,840 
Mihin, cantvdivewiiedankskadinasiambeamauaaduaemate 4,350 | 59,610 133, 588 2,241 59,610 172,000 72,890 
Bind cece ttecuensccinncasodauekasstecdadbmnauaematbaee 5,050 | 65, 203 157,772 2,420 , 203 195,000 72,990 
Ge bésdcccedeckseudundodsuesassnccadananascecua 5,100 | 67,800 170,689 72,520 67,800 214,000 73,160 
ee eee eee eer ere ener ee 5,100 | 71,000 181, 421 72,550 71,000 231,000 7 3,250 
Pi nckndde dem thindiachasdid dbekenanneddiieatadkan aeons 5,100 | 70,000 181,000 72,560 70,000 233,000 7 3,330 
| SS ea eee kee ae 5,200 73,000 5 72,730 73,000 250,000 73,420 
1951 | 
Se inva scndkicndhidccnnaduadaennuienen 3,552 | 43,908 30,336 691 43,908 | 31,000 74710 
I a a a 3,658 45,483 30,693 675 45,718 33,000 7 
EET ITA 3,635 45,693 27,815 609 46,778 | 33,000 7'710 
October-December 3,638 | 41,846 22,702 543 46,107 35,000 7.760 
| 
Fr aN EEE FSS OEE OO! 3,505 45,145 33,159 7 45,145 34,000 7.750 
April-June... 3/690 | 46,659 32,627 699 46,903 35,000 74750 
July-September... 3,663 46,772 29, 166 624 48,082 | 36,000 7750 
October-December 3,640 42,630 24,067 565 47,607 39,000 7 820 
aa ae eee Ler ee 3,590 | 46,951 36,382 775 46,951 37,000 7790 
PD ik ink cnentedidecdancensisdGucaadselpade 3,662 48,220 35, 963 746 48,497 39,000 7800 
Se ino cc cdcncdcecencucdsscsncacacuesase } 3,654 | 47,637 30, 864 648 49,187 39,000 7790 
ES EEE eee | 3,652 | 41,353 22,824 552 48,046 41,000 7 850 
| 
1954 | | 
JU MatON so a oo 5s ssn cc ccs esccssnceccesseios 3,620 | 45,984 35,813 779 45,984 37,000 7 800 
eee eee 3,726 | 46,790 "084 750 47,115 38,000 7810 
SUI oasis conc ccciandcancsccodieawncaucngaeadd 3,715 46,250 30,058 650 47,972 38,000 7790 
SIRI PIN ian ccciictnce wenscnanwdouisasdanudenas 3,768 40,292 22,598 561 46,984 41,000 7 870 
1955 
ia iiginn dio ceicc cet aceinadensioaeianuee 3,830 46,699 38,053 815 46, 699 39,000 7840 
SG ee iidkpicacketdcdatdnsaanaaubunccbanadten 3,951 48 , 660 38,776 797 48, 888 41,000 7840 
July-September.........-- 3,948 49,259 35,621 723 50,509 43,000 7 850 
October-December 3,985 44,847 y 626 50,120 46,000 7920 
EE PO REN ee Seen e ee 3,976 49,333 43,031 872 49.333 44,000 7 890 
Po EE ae eee eee ee 4,055 ,940 42,547 835 51,234 45,000 7 880 
oi oink ccccacdescccusdiectudadccascenn 4,052 50,735 36,811 726 52,373 46,000 7 880 
ee ame ree 4,063 45,182 28,958 641 51,533 49,000 1950 
1957 
I ibiiicdiin ccd ocdinaccscucaseueseaveeiea 4,010 | 52,800 47,662 903 52,800 49,000 7930 
Ap SE Ree een ae Sere ee ees 4,153 | 54,400 46, 364 852 54,700 50,000 7910 
SI iin cs conaccndacanecassnecnancacqnnauuel 4,060 | 53,600 39 , 462 736 55,600 51,000 7920 
I ocnccckaiorndicscckducbaguesdeaseienl 4,065 46,500 28, 884 621 54,300 52,000 7960 
1958 
} NER N -ee te a4 45° 000 7 $60 53° 500 50°00 7 $80 
—————— se 4,090 | 53,000 39,300 7 740 55,000 51,000 7930 
Cesk 2 knnécedasnscdccunadnsecacumuad 4,100 | 47,000 29,200 7 620 55,000 53,000 7 960 
ND, sas istaiieislisiaiiaibsscabibibasliiidleden 4,07 53,000 50,500 | 7 950 53,000 | 52,000 7 980 
April-June......- 4,160 55,000 51,200 7 930 55,500 55,000 7 990 
July-September 4,170 | 55,000 45,000 7 820 57,000 56,000 7 980 

















1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for 


year; quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to 
more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- 


ments but reports for concern as a whole. 


2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, survi- 


vors, and disability insurance programs. 


* Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- 
able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; for 1955-58 it 


was $4,200; beginning 1959 it is $4,800. } 
4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 


BULLETIN, SEPTEMBER 1960 


5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. The 


difference between workers reported with taxable earnings and total in cov- 
ered employment represents the number of wage and salary workers not 
reported because they had already earned the prevailing maximum annual 
taxable wages from an employer. 


* Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. Because of program 


7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


changes in 1951 and later, estimates beginning 1951 could not be made with 
the same accuracy possible for earlier periods. 
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TABLE 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 
May 1960} 





| Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims | ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 





Average 
| 























































































| Nonfarm | All types of unemployment * | Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | insured 
ments | | . | unemploy- 
™ 3 > a _ . Average } |} ment ® 
Total Women Total Women | Weeks asi weekly | Weeks | Average 
| |  com- paid« | Dumber of| com- weekly 
| | pensated ‘ | _bene- | pensated | payment 
| | | ficiaries 
| | j 
| | | 
eee 5 534,092) 1,162,439 417, 2041 7,538,784) 2,786,619) 6,571, 604/$204, 883, 455) 1,493, 546| 6,023, 633} $32.24) 1,681,655 
| SS a — — —__—___—_—__ me | ee S nintemnsninmnnstenati — 
Alabama.......-......-- | 9,278] 14,078 3,436] 109,985 30, 180) 93,376] 2,102,148] 21,222 89, 018| 22.85 24,548 
Serer 1,099) 1,187 211) 14,301 2,384) 12,394) 436 , 930] 2,817] 11,899 35.66) 2,463 
SSS ee een 7, 264) 6,344) 1, 284) 29,323 7,330) 19,903} 596 , 722 4,523 18,904) 30.35 6,629 
CO Ee 7,250) 7,631) 2,405 62,875 21,076 44,404 953 ,026) 10,092 40,096) 22.22 13,514 
0 0S aa | 42,883) 144,563 42,243) 889,144 304,715 786,711} 30,691,067 178,798 743,052 39.47) 203 , 532 
2 | 9,959} 5,518 840) 34,142 9,310 29,734 1,078, 205} 6,758 26 , 899) 37.46) 7,520 
Connecticut............. | 8,803) 19, 560) 8, 182| 132,824 62,207 120,805 4,141,014 27 , 456) 115, 286} 35.04 30,734 
OS SEE EEL 1,150} 1, 664) 375) 13,478 3,149} 16,624 555.417] 3,778) 15,768} 34.10) 2,921 
District of Columbia. --- 4,542) 2,323) 721) 18,700 6,198) 15,488 405,275 3,520 15,147] 26 .32| 4,171 
hp |} 17,474) 24,815 8, 283] 114,975 36,771| 79,689} 2,161,091) 18,111 75,348 27.69) 27/258 
SS EERE RS 13,476} 17,844] 7,892! 130,427 64,840 101,548] 2,317,421] 23,079 2,708 23.67] 28,281 
| | } | 
ec Saal oo | 896| nl 12,817 6, 264) 11,090} 316,383} 2,520 8,880) 31.58} 2,850 
eet 4,000) : 456) 16,527 3,610) 470,972) 3,063 12,655 35.48) 3,437 
OS SS } 19,813} 55,736 22,185} 344,065 135,558} 9, 884, 204} 68,819 279, 884) 33.49] 80, 698 
SS eae | 7,718} 28,473 8,285 153,077 58,992 3,611,167) 28,369 113,523} 29.99) 33,522 
a 8,026) 4,202 1,809 45,634 17,065 1,227,567) 9,907 38,024 29.94) 9,554 
eee 8,301) 5,977) , 206} 49,108 13,307 1,623,717) 10,976 45,219) 34.29 10,793 
 . eee coal 4,991 12,270 3,092} 118,657 32,966) 2,308 , 006} 19,392 80, 694| 28 26 26,244 
CO SS eee | 6,769) 14,753 2,276 128,552 21,716) 925 3,217,140!) 24,983 103 ,063} 29.95 26,414 
OS aa 2,701 7,453) 4,132 72,671 39, 366) 60,942 1,216,709 13,850 55,371 20.15 14,800 
eae 5,695) 14,769 4.875 127,211 47,549 130,853} 3,771,995} 29,739) 121 , 263) 29.66 30,801 
Massachusetts. ........-- 14,468 45, 853} 26, 096} 303,771 146,715 274,169} 9,014,760} 62,311) 226, 852} 35.92 68,414 
| | | | | 
Ee 14,124 58 , 382) 11,771) 403 , 554 93,165 343,973) 12,068,419 78,176| 332,581) 35.67) 83,871 
Minnesota..............: 9,787 8,577] 2,743] 114,809 32.003} 100,109}  2,728,224| 22,752! 93 , 637) 27.80 24,017 
Mississippi. ..........._- 8,721} 10,021] 3,602 61,742 17,059] 48,135} 1,100,234) 10,940) 44,040} 23.63 13.694 
SS See § , 285) 30,086 13,890 161,588 55,527 122,922 3,201,148) 27,937) 104,389 28.41) 35,809 
ES ee 3,351 3,047 635) 32,820 13,578 29,540 794,856) 6,714) 29,540) 26.58) 5,793 
IIODTRSER.....< occnccccocce 5,933 1,555 739) 17,516 8,392 16,644 474,033) 3,783 15,594| 29.39) 3,535 
| SSeS eee 2,731 2.455) 565 12,614 3,932 11,952 433 , 706} 2,716) 11,104) 37.21] 2,747 
New Hampshire.......-- , 594 4,402 2,573 31,207 18,108 23,314 556, 216) 5,299) 20,261} 25.20} 6,549 
Now Jereey......s...-cec 12,367 47,417) 23,471 343,519 182,664 326,424; 10,272,182 74,187| 288 , 696) 32.42) 77,054 
New Mexico............. 4,099 3,399} 461 23,094 4,995 23,393 661,740 5,317) 21,904! 28.94 5,456 
ae 70,283 195,012) 92,754 1,030,476 470,928 940 , 442 30,068,600) 213,737) 842,986) 34.70 236 , 936 
} } | | 
North Carolina.........- 13,181 29,645 17,165 163,158 89,716 148,008 2,888 , 668) 33,638 132,411) 20.03 34,784 
North Dakota__........- 2,744 584! 116} 14,776 1,697 10,347 291,191) 2,352 8,690) 28.32) 2,012 
i eae ae 21,261) 60,103) 2,796 403 , 601 111,991 350,655 13,976,674) 79,694 331,763) 40.63 91,301 
een 13,424 8,362 2,439 69,556 24,482 50,990) 1,275,189 11,589) 47 ,348) 25.75 15,420 
EE 5,775 13,121 2,411 67 , 265 21,328 56, 905) 1,898 , 056) 12,933) 52,028! 34.25] 14,889 
a Se 24,325 118,048 37,274 743,331 252,713 673, 542) 19, 404,629) 153,078) 607,159) 30.13 167,013 
ee 3,270 756 249 11,422 SEE ascccccamine hedamanaawas EEE Ree Ree Nee eer ee eee ee ee 
Rhode Island......------ 2,161 8,911| 5,256| 51,694 28,708} 46,761; 1,263,653] 10,628) 41,872 28 .32| 11,519 
South Carolina.......... 6,399 7,838} 3,309] 51,759 24,154! 41, 263) 887 , 242) 9,378) 38,102 22.03 11,668 
South Dakota........--- 2,833 468) 192} 4,540 1,607| 4,081} 109,543 928) 3,638) 27.99 895 
co ee 11,104 15,017) nn 148, 687 59,214} 124,391} 2,690,629 28,271} 114,323} 22.15) 32,907 
| | | 
Ne eee ae 46,993] 31,301 8,342] 219, 209) 66,438} 195,067! 4,592,978 44,333] 183,503} 23.97) 48,525 
See 3,852 2,634) 758) 18,532 7,252) 14,618} 448 016 3,322 13,231) 31.68 3,904 
oe ne OLE See | 1, 266 1,690 884) 12,709 6,038) 11,419 292,317 2,595 10,395 26.71) 2,641 
Virgin Islands_.......... 314| 1 0} 0 ae Fen ee Semen Ae Raed eee apne we Ss bcoatcs ecru Bh Se te wee 
an | 7,618 11,339 §,313 74,281 30,804 55,896 1,244,263 12,704 51,951 22.97 16,503 
Washington..........._.- | 7,114} 2, 786 5,681) 124,261 41,139) 109,129 3,481,177 24,802 102,501) 32.45 27 ,698 
Wi | 2,446) 11,437 1,124) 96 , 843 15,251 76,291 1,649,361 17,339 71,697 21.93 22,045 
WMOUMGIN . ...cncccceses | 8,512) 14,195 3,648 98 , 299 26,049 79,385 2,849,349 18,042 71,090 36.52 21,731 
TI sii cceicttcctonses | 1,625) 912 177| 9,650) 2,305 10,043 314,940 2,283 7,646 38.07 1,648 
1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; combined-wage plan. 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin § Includes 44 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
for a beset A meee claims. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 


" ffiliated State agencies. 
* Total, part-total, and partial. aililiated State agencies 
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TaBLe 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1959-May 1960 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 






























































| | Aid to dependent | Aid to Aid Aid 
| children j the } ou. le to , to the Gen- 
| peme- General | - jdepenc aiq | Perma! eral 
Yearand | ; | Old-age | l | Aid to nently ; age ent nently 
month Total? | sssistance Recipients | the blind and assistance | Total | accist- | chil- | tothe | ang’ | assist- 
| oe totall (cases) dren | Plind | totally |, ance 
| Families y — aby | (cases) 4 
| | | dis- (recip- dis- 
| Total * | Children abled | ients) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1959 | 
] l 
| One, Set neren eee | 2,427,898} 781,114) 2,942,741| 2,255,628} 109,538 35745 412,000}_....... —0.1) (® (*) +0.8} —8.3 
pS eee eee | 2,419,885 777,632; 2,929,986) 2,246,965 109,445 339, 214) i, —.3 —0.5 —0.1 +.5 —6.1 
} ee S sccsaniasicecdi cack cl | 2,413,938} 772,222) 2,911,086) 2,233,672} 109,443 341,355) 370,000}_....... —.2 —.6) (°) +.6) —4.5 
i i (LTT | 2,407,910] 771,156] 2,910,596} 2,235,272} 109,325 342, 616 380,000] -.---.-- = a7 © = 40° 668 
el ee | 2,404,265) 771,931] 2,917,419) 2,241,727 109,291 344,477 393,000) ........ —.2 +.2 (8) +.5 +3.3 
ae | 2,401,104) 771,432) 2,918,520 2,244,305) 109,142 346,832 403,000) ........ -.1) (®) —.1 +.7| +2.6 
November..-.|............ | 2,397,929) 773,088) 2,926,323) 2,251,386) 109,098 348, 206 413,000)........ —.1 +.3} (8) +.44 42.5 
December...|......-.---- | 2,394,125] 778,832) 2,953,135) 2,272,096] 109,057 350,325 399,000|_.-.---. -~s +8 & +.6| —3.3 
1960 | 
a ree | 2,387,468) 781,378) 2,964,814) 2,281,957 108 , 883 352,052 413,000! Se —.3 +.4 —.2 +.5| +3.4 
i, a | 2,378,198 785,239 gorge 2,294,964 108, 644 353, 441 423 ,000}........ —.4 +.5 —.2 +.4 +2.4 
, SS ae 2,372,716 792,810] 3,012,803) 2,319,827 108, 223 356, 140 436 ,000}........ —.2 +1.1 —.4 +.8 +3.1 
ee a fois nd 2,365,461 796,361] 3,027,984) 2,332,154 107 ,787 358 , 299 UN —.3 +.5 —.4 +.6 —5.9 
May........ Ea 2,361,373} 796,831 3,081,377} 2,335, 483| a ane 360,561 384,000|__...... -.2 +.1) +.6| 6.4 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| | | ry 
May *....... $307 , 265,000 $157,332, 423} $84,732,412 \$7,578,135| $21,632,321| $27,731,000] —0.7, +0.4! +0.5| +0.7|} +2.0/ —9.9 
June 7.......| 303,051,000) 156,713,320 83,161,976 | 7,556,409} 21,496,002) 25,465,000/ —1.4 —.4, —1.6) —.1} +.2) —8.2 
pS eee | 299,884,000) 155,561,621] 82,658,813 | 7,563,706) 21,586,726) 24,673,000) —1.1) —.7} —.6, +.1| +.4) 3.1 
Auzust......| 300,728.000| 155,474,907 82,469,933 7,554,696] 21,686,592] 25,719,000; +.3} —.1 —.2} 1) +.5} +4.2 
September...| 304,707,000} 155,909,481 83,445,777 7,541,305) 21,945,382} 27,345,000} -+1.3 +.3} +41.2 —.2} +1.2) +6.3 
October..... | 307,959,000) 157,581,948 83,768,710 7,535,895] 22,237,528) 28,599,000 +1.1 +1.1 +.4 -.1 +1.3) +4.6 
November...| 308,636,000] 157,126,976 $4, 187,394 7,547,728] 22,265,642] 28,737,000;  +.2 —.3)  +.5) +.2) +.1) 4.5 
December... 309, 885,000} 157, 669, 195} 85,686,971 7,774,967) 22,644,000) 27,735,000 +.4 +.3 +1.8 +3.0 +1.7 —3.5 
1960 
January ...--. 312,162,000} 159,086, 747 86,099,591 7,869,173} 22,681,074) 28,195,000 +.7 +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +1.7 
February--..-| 314,333,000} 159,283,502 86, 626, 658 7,807,443] 22,827,894) 29,135,000 +.7 +.1 +.6 —.8 +.6 +3.3 
March....... 319,363,000} 160,462,093 88,149,195 7,829,715] 23,266,858] 30,566,000 +1.6 +.7 +1.8 +.3 +1.9 +4.9 
|: | | 318,024,000} 161,108,732 88 , 486 , 902 7,806,143] 23,483,433] 28,326,000 —.4 +.4 +.4 —.3 +.9 —7.3 
jee | 315,127,000} 160,539,487 88,326,918 7,813,241] 23,592,280} 25,830,000 —.9 —.4 —.2 +.1 +.5 —8.3 
| 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 








5 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois partly estimated 
because of administrative change in the processing of payments. Percentage 
changes for the special types of public assistance based on data excluding Illi- 
nois, 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 
excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 5). 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, May 1960 





| Aidtothe | 






































Aid to 
. Old-age | aoa, Aid to | permanently; General 
State assistance | —— | the blind | and totally | assistance 
| re | disabled 

ON ihiideinuibliihisccenceaciinnbaconibaiiieiatineadaiennsisniestattamncniacabastiad spall | $24,876,587 | $5,144,850 | $657,314 | $4,125,212 | 2$9,025,000 
I icine xcnsniceenliagenimibncten ts isinta nein tata ni toenail nines $08 | | Aner 87 | 1 
SRSA CL Rea a A ee erecting re eee ER Pee OA ee en tn eee Redeem ne Ree Tn) SEM e pe nee on | 8) | 445,500 
SS er eee ean een ener ee ene ne RES See 356,261 | 17,629 10,032 eee 
saad caaseaneadiaenianeuntaapmea aaa 2,432,792 | 1,000,245 128/862 162/914 | 78,607 
(SE OER A ie es ee ee ee eee 1,010,517 | 39,723 2,485 13,210 | 135,154 
EIT 275,169 | 162,785 6,740 80,712 | 
OO eee eee See ere RGROe tiemaeeceasenes ieaxusdaaneeces 
NES Wr II ne entice phe nee edae Smmeenenansamentaammiees 24,623 | 1,125 6 12,615 | 501 
eeu eas aehamaceupaneeieneeeceneneee 473,429 | 37,073 11,222 SE OED + oosaaseesceues 
(EL ee a Ra eed SEE Eee Se 10,972 | 24,256 481 Yl eae 

| | 
a eg aaa ca as sexta thc ls A eg coms tik MU Un a I a Lh ee 571 ee ee ee 
| ESS ea erin aaa ae eee ete teen re ere 2,217,000 | 535,170 66, 308 424,902 | 4 925,710 
I ee oe a ae ane ae beeen eekcesk alae eeeee aaaeaeranee 527 , 982 | 142,415 28,078 (3) 4291, 212 
OS Se ee ee aaa 253,245 | 74,144 ee 4 261,780 
Se ere ee See eee 357,903 | 84,529 6,260 | 63,291 | 70,734 
SE SS ee eae ee 254,723 16,528 4,475 54,558 | 5,855 
NN rn he AS nh can chon dnaskk aah oan oeeeneeeseaaes eaeeenae 164,598 | 29,030 2,640 21,160 | 69, 985 
ST Ee Sa ae ea re eee eee SRS . 49,250 | 80,386 1,121 I icivnciees 
I AA OT PE IE ee OE en 3,367 , 560 | 209,778 14,202 621,579 | 170,452 
SS EE a ER ee RIES Ca Ne ate or 423,366 | 86,578 12,271 29,869 208 , 000 
| 

EE Se Ee Se a a Ne ee ey ene 1,805, 544 227 , 923 36,118 9,455 499,759 
EES EE a en a ee ee le a Pe ee 56, 566 RE Bate nacre | 8,702 3,370 
Ce cep ce beeeebcesoeessebaeeuapenhbekanhaaaeaaiaunmaaan of ae ee 30 340 4205 ,634 
a eA eR RRA a ENE ca etre Het 349,344 | 12,417 27,144 | 39,576 420'816 
ee Snaea sek eeeek~uuaunsonsacauesu, eeeae Ren saeeeeubare Te a rieinge 1,104 | (3) 160,876 
New Hampshire 84,208 | 17,193 3,7 14,097 | (5) 
NURI 5 2. aap ebeonkenc ces eenoueenmepmeenes te ee 86 135,510 190,385 
i nd asin a hoe wuin ene mnan anmnnpep einai = keane nena 92,040 | 61,360 1,704 19,054 17,649 
a: aaa 2,911,584 1,173,356 104,739 1,193,627 249,557 
PED 0 NIN oan cc cca mencmacwcansatecnsnasasossan ease steensrenanacnsunsueeens 71,496 36,425 9,708 39,517 | 4 271,595 
Nc a so a a male Sar a a eee 237,121 32,250 1,428 40,433 | 422,894 
Sn ee ae  S RaRERa RIN neti eee aOR eRe eT 1,014/823 | 755 25/517 103'193 | 41,651,871 
OS ee ee eS ee ee ee eee 1,077,552 | 6,358 22,404 110,951 | (5) 
oe eens Las nen denen iencababuaeeerincaraaeeennan 480,085 | 36,893 3,179 103,763 57,819 
NNR isch cacoetecdnccncassenecosuscabanecudahossskeeundcbacsmeusatereeer 191,527 | 308, 481 2,827 104, 264 | 86,555 
SS CE Se ee ee ern ere 976 | 42,870 | 466,118 
South Carolina 3,047 | 33,698 | ,302 
I i aise rth stv edb ep eee San Meta cin ae NAN Po as ie A Reese eee we 4122, 235 
RNIN 28s a ce penuaesaeneaessecnnens eas man eenobua Soman 835 | ck. es 
DR obit eaneeeenmacenens nan cea acccendccessennscesbuhusaspnenaswaneeswaeueaseemnee 985 11,555 | 821 
DNR o.oo abe neanh one nenenembenie ammunis baeemnmemnne hana neE ame eatn 10 | 513 fi. 
I in accetseio ape vce aii cunts tek aces lta te ticendoas os opal nda apes ig mi merieoali 278 | 4 107 | 155 
UL Se ee Se ee ae rere: } SS nee 5,270 | 34,517 414,408 
I en snccma aan cau ameeaeee aeaeeeeeaceae ae 1,314,024 | 171,184 | 15,089 | 188,459 141,428 
SE a ee en Se are oe ee See 95,829 | 101 ,352 | 2,033 | 29,129 | 47,924 
i EE ESS SSE ee epee entre tree meee s yon oer ee 1,554,318 | 201,759 | 31,265 | 198 , 238 279,886 
cbc ackneneetaanromebeesetcasiuscanecabesoncslsakisceseradsuaeanaas 34,479 | 6,393 | 271 | 5,512 41,709 








1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 


reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

+ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

5 Data not available. 
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SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Medical Aid to the Aged.” Edi- 
torial Research Reports, Vol. 1, Apr. 20, 1960, entire is- 
sue. $1. 

Considers the rise of medical aid to the aged as a 
political issue, proposals for its financing, and present 
health insurance for the elderly. 
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Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, Vol. 8, May 
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TABLE 9.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, 
program and State, May 19601 





and for vendor payments for medical care, by 

































































Aid to dependent | Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Ate to Gets and totally disabled 
| | | | } ] 
| Vendor | Vendor Vendor | Vendor 
State Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- 
| All pay- ments All | pay- ments | All pay- ments | All | _ pay- ments 
| assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- | ments for | assist- ments for 
| ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- | med- ance ? | to recip- med- | ance? | torecip-| med- 
| ients * ical ients* | ical | ients ical | ients* | ical 
care ? | care? } | care 2 | | care? 
| ! 
ae eee | | -| | 
A re ae | $67.99 $58.12 $10.53 $29.14 | $27.51 $1.70 $72.47 | $66.74 $6.10 $65.43 $54.72 | $11.44 
kk cccavumsacnenakeous } 53.11 53.11 (4) 9.40 9.39 01 38.88 | od dl See 35.92 35.92 .01 
eee } 64.68 ae 32.45 , 71.65 | (ie 5 Sears (5) (5) (5) 
Sera ere | 61.66 a, | oa 30.32 , | | eee 71.94 | ie > (5) (5) (8) 
eee 52.99 46.59 6.43 15.98 15.40 -59 56.74 51.79 4.95 38.62 31.60 7.06 
0 eee | 90.28 81.32 9.52 46.05 42.42 3.78 107.77 99.26 9.38 95.00 80.05 18.31 
ee | 102.66 82.81 19.85 33.52 32.13 1.39 79.99 71.45 8.54 68.63 66.28 2.35 
fae among Sete E ree eee ee 109.42 91.95 19.08 46.83 40.94 6.46 106.02 84.68 22.77 126.54 91.18 37.30 
PO 49.78 | a 23.24 , | ee i 71.03 66.45 4.58 66.48 | ae 
District of Columbia_.......-- | 64.73 59.30 7.96 33.60 33.54 -06 69.00 68.98 .03 75.37 72.37 4.58 
eee | 56.82 50.36 6.81 16.67 16.28 .40 61.35 57.24 4.43 63.95 56.29 8.52 
OUR o icanntdcnnas paemegeec 47.30 TIP tidinwkees 23.68 , | ees 52.45 eS ee 51.85 2 ee 
ete ccceacbenenaanael 25.60 , | 12.14 3) | ae (8) (ie Beet (8) OP Bee 
SE dbaccninin dakudixeneoas | 63.38 55.80 7.58 33.41 30.86 2.54 68.58 62.34 6.25 77.45 69.17 8.238 
(RES eee eee 68.58 60.51 8.12 40.56 | a 72.12 68.70 3.42 72.14 67.81 4.39 
DS ib arched iinaaibacoaine 73.74 46.81 30.12 39.03 | 35.51 3.62 82.20 62.03 22.04 82.45 61.27 23.12 
eee ees 62.49 44.80 19.03 27.91 | 25.07 3.35 73.98 59.89 15.29 (8) (8) (8) 
 dicininctibamiaescmandecwe | 81.11 75.05 7.38 7.59 35.93 2.19 97.45 91.65 7.15 81.27 Sg ee 
a eee } 80.30 68.51 12.57 36.49 33.17 3.58 83.13 | 73.41 10.45 85.52 71.56 14.96 
pO, See eee | 46.07 oS 21.54 | , 2) |) 44.56 ed 45.69 i | 
je anaes 71.64 69.65 2.04 23.99 | 23.85 16 | 81.35 | 79.87 1.66 56.2 53.09 3.34 
pM Re ee en eee | 67.71 53.7: 14.00 27.51 26.09 1.42 64.48 58.48 6.00 68.51 58.51 10.00 
PE Ribidtienxctanciacnceeus 61.51 56.27 5.23 29.35 27.14 2.22 65.01 | 62.53 2.48 65.43 63.37 2.06 
Massachusetts. .........--.--- | 100.36 58.81 42.58 45.27 41.30 4.28 115.58 111.00 6.58 122.02 65.77 60.26 
PE a a cuncnbiivuswedncwus 72.45 65.55 6.90 36.52 35.61 91 79.62 72.69 6.92 85.64 79.27 6.37 
pT EE 91.49 54.34 38.55 46.12 39.95 6.58 101.51 69.01 34.14 61.46 58.70 | 3.94 
Mississippi Lavgnnidiesdccatasece | 29.77 | ( 10.61 } 10.61 ‘nee ae 38.52 38 | See 30.30 30.30 ee 
RR | Sel ava ‘S| fal oe “| fal eee al Sakae = 
p een . 63.67 5 lg 32.55 OS aaa 70.29 | 70.2 .08 71.7 53 2 
ee ee | 70.57 47.71 23.31 30.10 | 29.05 1.14 bose 55.42 ae 72.06 50.46 2.8 
CO SE ae 71.10 65.11 5.99 26.86 , 8 een 5.53 | 90.56 5.97 (8) ) | ( 
INGW FISIBDSGNNG....0c.-ccncccs 77.42 | 60.08 17.35 41.95 37.66 4.30 81.08 | 66.00 15.07 94.33 61.54 | 32.94 
el ee 89.90 | 61.34 35.04 46.17 ti a 85.35 85.32 31 94.09 76.73 20.20 
i ge | eee | 68.35 59.80 8.55 31.66 | 29.60 2.07 62.90 58.41 4.48 66.41 58.66 7.74 
eg eee. 107.95 76.27 35.35 42.31 38.21 4.43 110.30 | 85.74 26.77 104.33 74.77 | 32.60 
North Carolina..............- 40.75 39.27 1.48 19.50 | 19.16 .34 54.56 | 52.79 1.92 46.34 44.22 2.12 
rong a a 87.62 58 32.61 3 61 35.67 4.64 76.45 62.07 15 03 02.86 2.15 34.77 
ESE ee 74.89 64.87 11.38 29.75 | 29.75 Ol 69.42 | 62.31 7.2 69.63 61.20 | 8.64 
Pa vinkcauacancaubree | 79.57 67.54 12.03 31.65 31.55 10 7 . 90 85.88 | 12.03 89.02 77.07 11.95 
Ne i aad 79.55 | 53.05 28.34 | 39.37 38.19 1.71 83.72 | 72.39 11.86 87.76 68.69 | 21.05 
Pennsylvania............ ee 68.14 | 64.30 3.83 31.43 29.81 1.62 74.11 | 71.12 | 2.99 60.88 a | 6.03 
, i. Sa | 8.23 | A. ae 3.89 2) 8.22 | 3 ae — 8.73 . | oe 
Rhode Island..-.------------- | 78.22 64.24 14.00} 35.88 31.13 4.75 74.37 | 66.37 | 8.00 | 84.15 69.20 15.00 
Bout CaOPOmOR. « ccucncnnccnus 41.58 | 37.89 3.74 | 14.74 13.97 .78 44.00 | 42.26 | 1.79 | 45.38 41.12 4.33 
SOGTR DAROGR. .. woccne<cecss. 61.34 | GEE Gisidatadnd 30.27 | , Eee } 60.52 | Rie Cnctatacaws 63.64 | eee 
| } | 
I i vietixicsniiiiazene 13.42 | 41.22 2.20} 18.83 | 18.46 38 | 46.51 | 46.21 | 30 | 45.90 44.08 1.40 
, 0) ee ere re 62.93 | aoe - 7.13 A: | ae eal 58.28 ee | 54.36 o 5 Sees 
 —_— ee 72.72 | 66.73 5.99] 38.82 | 34.81 4.01 | 75.96 71.04 | 4.92 | 77.42 | 72.47 4.95 
ee 62.81 | 51.30 11.52 30.41 YS Sener 61.44 57.72 | 8.72 | 64.40 56.50 7.90 
WE, DEON scwcd ccnccnncds 23.93 | 23.43 | -50 13.94 | mop | 14 | C) | 6) } 4 : | 26.58 aa — 
aaa | .09 | 37.98 8.26 20 } , | eee 53.58 50.42 27 49.76 | 5. 6: ; 
econ” POR Tee 83.67 | 60:33 | 26:80 45.65 41.44 | 4.27 | 92.07 73.46 20.84 93.55 69.22 27.69 
8). ee = 39.06 34.14 4.92 24.42 | 23.16 1.26 40.69 38.70 1.99 41.63 37.69 | 3.94 
I ae 83.28 41.71 44.12 44.59 | 39.69 5.78 84.34 53.97 32.03 106.27 44.63 | 64.36 
Lo eccboamed 72.37 61.98 10.54 36.55 34.13 2.42 67.70 | 63.66 4.04 72.96 62.93 | 10.26 
| 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pa) 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
italics represent payments made without Federal] participation. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


§ May also include smal] amounts for assistance in kind and vendor pay- 
ments for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiv- 
ing money payments. 

4 Less than 1 cent. 

§’ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 





PusLic HEALTH SERVICE. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MEN- 
TAL HEALTH. Highlights of Progress in Mental Health 
Research, 1959. (Public Health Service Publication No. 
736.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 51 pp. 
25 cents. 
WRIGHT, 


Beatrice A. Physical Disability—A Psycho- 


BULLETIN, SEPTEMBER 1960 


logical Approach. 
408 pp. $6. 


Analyzes some problems arising from the social and 
personal evaluation of a disability and considers how the 
disabled person may be encouraged to meet the challenge 
imposed by disability. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
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TABLE 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1960} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





| 1 
| Paymentsto | Percentage change from— 








| recipients | 
cared | il | May 195 
ber of | April 1960 ay 1959 
State recip- | | in— | =a 
ients | Total | Aver- | 
amount age | 


| Num-| 4 mount 


Num- | 
| } ber | ber | semouns 

























































Total ?_| 2,361,373 $160,539,487| $67.99] —0.2 ~0.4| $2.6) %42.1 
53.11] +.2 4) | —2.8) +18.1 
64.68) —.6 —.1) -—2.9 +4.2 
61.60) +.1) (@ | +.6/ +8.8 
52.99] +.2) —1.4] -1.5| +7.9 
90.28] (6) 7) —2.6 +4.5 
102.66} —.2 +.2) —2.2 +2.1 
109.42) —2.2 —8.3| —3.8! —6.5 
49.78) —.9 — .6 —9.9 —8.5 
64.73)  —.5 .3] —4.7| +10.6 
39,5 56.82} —.1 —1.0) —.8 +5.4 
ee 96,498} 4,563,970! 47.30} —.1 —.1) -1.7)  -2.1 
Guam...-| 67| 1,715} 25.60] (7 7) 8) 8 
Hawaii--| 1,447 91,713} 63.38] —.5 6) =3 3 +5.8 
Idaho----| 7,311 501,48} 68.58} —.1 +.8) —3.6 +3.2 
= } 73,610) 5,427,967) 73 74| —.5) —.7) (%) | 3 
* ae 27,749] 1,734,093] 62.49] —.3 gr. eee —1.3 
lowa...-- 34,331 2,784,754| 81.11] —.2) +1.5| —4.7| +7.6 
Kans. -.-.. 28,475} 2,286,641] 80.30) —.4 —.3| —4.2) —.5 
RG snccn | 56,362) 2,596,859} 46.07) —.1 —.2 —1.6| +4.6 
Pe 2 | 124,851) 8,943,942] 71.64) +.2 +.1) +.2)  +8.5 
Maine...- 11,757] 796,116] 67.71] —.3 —.3| —1.0) +3.1 
_, ae 9, 409) 578,730} 61.51] —.1 +.5} —2.8] +.9 
el | | | 
Mass...-- | 79,096} 7,937,793} 100.36] —.4 —3.1] —4.2} -3.2 
Mich_-__. 61,394] 4,447,698] 72.45] —.5 —.3) —5.6 —4.0 
Minn....| 46,833} 4,284,525} 91.49) —.5| +1.8) —3.4 4+-4.5 
Miss...... | 79,862) 29.77, —.2 —.2} —1.1) —1.4 
Mo....__- | 1157937} 59.87, —.1 0 =e 258 
Mont--..| 6,888| }} 63.67) —1.0 —1.3} —6.8} —6.4 
Nebr-.-. 14,989 1,057,761] 70.57) —.5 —1.0} —5.0 —2.0 
er... | 2,616 185,987; 71.10} —.3 +.2) +.4, +5.1 
N. H.---| 4,854 375,774] 77.42} —.2 —.7| —4.9] +3.6 
> =e 18,905 1,699,496} 89.90) +.3 +.4) —1.1) +1.3 
N. Mex..| 10,770 736,087} 68.35] +.4 +.4] +2.4/ +10.8 
| 
N. Y....| 82,374] 8,892,133] 107.95) —.4 +.1] —4.2 —.6 
a eee | 48,308| 1,968,691] 40.75] —-3| 4.1) -4.0) 3.4 
N. Dak... 7,271 637,095] 87.62} —.6 —3.4| —2.4 +2.6 
Ohio... |  g9,199! 6,680,289} 74.89] +.2 +.5| —1.2} +12.2 
Okla____- | 89.605} 7,129,621] —.1 —.5| —2.4| 1.6 
Oreg....- | 16,939] 1,347,463 —.8 —1.4) —5.7| 5.4 
Pa....... | 49,945] 3,403,166 -.1 —.3) +.1] +.8 
P.R.....| 39,272 23,208 —.4 —.2} -3.0) —2.4 
2 6,715] 525,279) —.1 —.2} —3.9} +1.3 
i —_—— 32,303} 1,343,314 —.5 +2.4, —5.1) +4.0 
8. Dak-..| 8,895 545,660 —.3 +.2| —4.2 +.9 
Tenn..._| 54,854 43.42} —.2) +1 o| —3.4)  —4.1 
er... 221,677 52.93) (4) +.1} —.9 +.8 
Utah --.- 7,883 72.72) —.3 —.7| —4.6 +4.6 
, 5,597 62.811 —.9 —.5} —4.9) +4.8 
fh 557 23.93} —1.2 ‘ —4.5 —2.5 
ae | 14,570 642,345 44.09 —.7 —.4 —4.4 +2.7 
Wash....| 49,029, 4,102,496 83.67) —.4 +.6) —7.1) 13.8 
ww. va... 19,463 760 , 233 39.06 —.5 —.5 —5.4| —14.6 
Wis........ | 35,226 2,933,771; 83.28} —.9 —.7| —5.3 +.1 
Wyo-..--- 3,270 236,652 72.37) —.4 —.8| —6.¢ —6.7 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,721 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $332,918 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 9. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition, supplemental payments of $17,134 from general assistance 
funds were made to 61 recipients. 

¢ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

8 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 

® Not computed; data partly estimated for May 1959 because of adminis- 
trative change in the processing of payments. 
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TaBLE 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 19601 


(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



























































: rodeo Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ber of April 1960 May 1959 
State recip- | in— he 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount | age 
| — som —_ Amount 
a ee | | 
| 
Total*.| 107,814) $7,813,241! $72.47} (®) +0.11 4—-1.5} 443.4 
_—_—_—_— |S ee - - -_—— _—_—_— —_—_ | —_——_——_ | ———__—_— 
Rie oe 1,595] 62,011] 38.88} —0.8 +1) =8.7) +6.8 
Alaska... 105} 7,523) 71.65) +1.0 +1.3) (5) (5) 
Ariz....-. 840] 60,426} 71.94) +.2 —.1] +2.6 +8.6 
yt een 2,026 114,960} 56.74) +.1 —.5|  —.7 7.3 
Calif.2... 13,736) 1,480,319) 107.77) —.1 —.5) —2.8 +1.2 
Colo .ci.2 291] 23,276] 79.99 0 —.4| —6.4 —1.6 
Conn.... 96| 31,383} 106.02} —.3| +1.3} —3.9 —6.6 
Del =<... 253! 17,971] 71.03} 42.0) +3.7] —3.8 —2.0 
Cs Eee 226] 15,595} 69.00) —.4!/ 1.6| —.9} +17.6 
yee 2 533 155,404 61.35] +. 3) —.¢) —.4 +4.1 
: eae 3. 560 186,722] 52.45 +.4| +45 +.3 And 
Guam... 4 76} 5) (5) | (8) 6) 6) 
Hawaili..| 77 5,281} 68.58| (5) 5) 5) (5) 
Idaho..--| 167| 12,044) 72.12} —1.2! +.5) —1.8 +1.8 
:: aa 3,008} 247,255) 82.20} —.3} AI (7) 7) 
Cy ee 1,836} 135,822| 73.98] —1.0} +1.4] —4.1] 441.3 
lowsa...--| 1,429) 139,256] 97.45] +.1] +2.1) -—2.7| +49.8 
Kans....| 99} 49,794) 83.13 -—.7 +.1}) —1.8) —1.9 
oes 431) 108,336] 44.56] —1.8} —1.8| —23.6] —22.6 
TA: osocc 2’ 699 219,554] 81.35) +.2 +.5| +3.6| +11.0 
Maine..__| 440 28,371} 64.48) —.9| —.8} —4.8) —11.5 
RR 5 452 29,386} 65.01} +.9 +.6| +2.7 +6.3 
| | 
Mass....- 2,157 249,307| 115.58] +.7 +3.8| +.7] —2.7 
Mich... 1,773] 141,158} 79.62} —.6| —"4| 2/5) +2.0 
Minn... 1,058} 107,402} 101.51} —.9 +4.3| —5.8} —1.6 
Miss........| 6,399} 246,501] 38.52) +.8 +.8} +8.1) 48.5 
Mo.?. ....| 5,062] 329,030} 65.00} —.8 —.8} —2.5) —2.5 
Mont....| 354] 24,882} 70.29) —.6 —2.3) —5.1 —4.5 
Nebr...) 842! 73,198) 86.93} —2.0) —3.2| —9.9 —7.6 
Nev....- 185 17,858] 96.53] +1.6] —3.6) +6.9 +7.4 
a: ee 246) 19,945) 81.08) +1.2} +2.3) +2.1] +15.0 
he ee 936) 79, 886} 85.35! oO | —.5| +1.6 +5.8 
N. Mex..| 380 23,901] 62.90) —.5] --7| —3.1) 4.4 
| 
Wee cil 3,912! 431, 4831 110.30 | —1.6| —3.4 —3.3 
oo eS 5,068} 276,500} 54.56 0 | +.8) +.2 +5.4 
N. Dak_. 95| 7,263) 76.45] (8) | (8) | 8) 8) 
Ohio-....- | 3,531] 245,108] 69.42) +.5} +3} —4.5 +.9 
Okla..--. 1,863] 182,395] 97.90] 0 | +.1) —1.0 +3.1 
Oreg....- 268] 22,436] 83.72) —.7| —4.5| —4.3] —10.6 
Pet. | 17,661] 1,308,882] 74.11| 5| +.5) +.41 +19.2 
fe: 1,904 15,643 8.22] } +1.0) +3.2 +3.1 
i oe | 122 9,073| 74.37 +2.1] —4.7 —3.6 
BG. | 1,700 74.799] 44.00 +1.2} —2.0 +2.4 
S. Dak...| 168 10 7 60.52) +1. —-H +.6 +5.0 
Tenn...-| ‘ 129,449] 46.511 —.5 — 8) =—8.7) <6.4 
(is 370,825] 58.28) +.1] 3} —.6 +1.7 
ish... 15,193} 75.96} +.5 +3.7| —4.3 +3.6 
= 8,479} 61.44 0 —1.3 0 +2.6 
Vv. | aes 496) 5) 5 5) | 5) (5) 
. < ee 66,079) 53.55 ou —.2) +.5] +16.6 
Wash_-_.. 66,659 92.07 —.5 +.9) —3.7 —15.2 
W. Va.... 41,626] 40.69) —.2 t) | —2.5] —18.6 
Wis____.. 82'316| 84.341 —.7/ —2.1) —4.3] 3.3 
W506i 1,536] 67.70 5) 5) | (5) 5) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,112 to 323 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $52,224 to 797 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $788,105 to 11,263 
recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 7. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
ua initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 

7 Not computed; data partly estimated for May 1959 because of adminis- 
trative change in the processing of payments. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Number 
State of | 
aa | 
families | Total? | Children 
| j 
| | 
| | 
| ee ee ee 796,831 | 3,031,377 | 2,335,483 
Me idinccccnccncuntsakin 21,457 | 86,006 | 67 ,303 
pS ee epee 1,230 4,227 3,164 
nena iar | 7,326 29 , 223 22,399 
pS ere aa 7,809 | 29,838 23,398 
A i i i le a | 75,258 267 ,301 209 379 
| eae Seer 7,372 28,512 22,357 
Sic cciccwnanneedindiee | 7,486 25,194 18,917 
eee dais 1,671 6,321 4,885 
District of Columbia-_-........- 4,501 20,105 15,917 
0 ee eee 25,470 | 93 ,008 72,742 
RN oc chincandddeduslincamcmes 15,745 | 58,641 45,361 
OT EE ae eee eee 91 511 27 
SE eee ee ee eee 2,445 | 9,538 7,585 
LO ES Se een 2,159 | 7,994 5,894 
0 eee eae eres 35,441 | 148 ,003 114,556 
|e ree eae 11,535 | 42,450 32,088 
|, ee on ee ee 9,139 |} 33,835 25, 506 
Sa a es 6,189 23,595 18,539 
pO Seen arora 20,436 73,326 55,129 
pS EE ee ee 25,167 | 103 , 234 80,152 
0 ae a ee eee 5,806 | 20,464 15,122 
IND So cincticicnadenamed 8,710 36,280 28,466 
ee eee 14,547 49,054 36,822 
RN i oo i tame 26,694 95,27 70 ,063 
oe eee 10,081 | 34,664 26,978 
er ne 19,848 76,872 60,276 
SE eee we 26,618 101,274 76,763 
Montana. ......... sascliirasnkis ashi uaeods 1,917 7,120 5,585 
i ae shiat ccconsas ud dibchided 2,845 10,868 8,337 
ae eee ee 1,125 3,77 2,940 
New Hampshire...--- Seer 1,052 4,001 3,016 
DI BONUS 6 Si cickeccnuncscedes 14,343 49,899 37,841 
POW BEI oo coccecewccunna 7,635 29,689 22 ,863 
ge CO, Sere 66,913 264 , 898 200 ,373 
io a eee 26,949 107,133 82,781 
PeOrtn TORO... .ncecoceeccacons 1,855 6,943 5,406 
i a ieee j 26,164 104,046 79,471 
CHRON. 5 coc dwesuccscadecee | 18,076 63,977 48 , 580 
Orvegell.....+<+ ee ea aie 6,036 21,631 16,381 
ee eae 48 , 232 190,449 144,995 
iy Se eeaeenne eer 56,185 214,049 171,809 
CO ee en 4,434 16,219 12,233 
BOUGR CaPGGOG...ocacccccccscccc 9,545 38,027 30,020 
BOC EA icnuccnncaccstscnn 3,151 10,858 8,149 
*TORMNOSIOO. ccc. .cos.-<se Pepe es 22 , 237 82, 33% 62,244 
oO a ER, 20,608 | 85,644 65,374 
ace alate eae 3,492 | 12,632 9,447 
oe Te 1,272 | 4,528 3,394 
[oe 266 919 770 
pg ee eee 9,649 | 38 , 687 30,455 
Lo ern 11,719 40,107 | 31,285 
i. 8S 20 , 687 80,660 62,935 
Ji eee ee 9,477 34,898 26,590 
Wyoming........ a he cla ae ate 736 2,644 2,021 








| Number of recipients 





TABLE 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1960} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Payments to recipients 





Average per— 


| 


Percentage change from— 





April 1960 in— 


May 1959 in— 











467,277 
490 375 
137 , 706 

12,808 
805,855 


, 831,050 
, 969, 647 


555,961 
96,639 





95.2 
164. 
131. 





| 
| 
| 
Total 
amount | 
Family 
$88 326,918 $110.85 
808 ,469 | 37.68 
137,158 111.51 
886,184 120.96 
476,922 61.07 
12,308,251 163.55 
955,735 129.64 
1,179,746 157.59 
146,882 87.90 
675,522 150.08 
1,550,706 60.88 
1,388,599 88.19 
6,205 68.19 
318,629 130.32 
324, 261 150.19 
5,776,704 162.99 
1,184,729 102.71 
1,271,885 139.17 
861 ,046 139.13 
1,579,556 77.29 
2,476,430 98.40 
562,886 96.95 
1,064,871 122.26 
2,220,914 152.67 
3, 130.34 
158.59 
41.08 
g 91.95 
Ay 120.88 
7 , 09% 114.97 
»aee 90.11 
167,858 159.56 
2,303,820 160.62 
940, 089 123.13 
11,207,045 167.49 
2,089,486 77.53 
275,027 148.26 
3,095, 696 118.32 
2,024,848 112.02 
851,536 141.08 
5,985,711 124.10 
833,114 14.83 
581,941 131.25 
560,494 58.72 
328, 684 104.31 
1,550,709 
































| | | 
| | Number Number | 
| Recipient | of | Amount ty) } Amount 
recipients | recipients | 
| 
| 
$29.14 +0.1 | —0.2 342.9 | $44.2 
9.40 | (4) +1.6 —5.1 | +26.9 
32.45 | —1.9 | —2.0 | +2.0 | +14.9 
30.32 | +1.0 | +2.9 +13.2 | +19.9 
15.98 | —.2| —2.2 —5.8 —4.6 
46.05 | +.3 +.5 | +5.0 +4.8 
33.52 | +.6 | +.5 +3.9 7.9 
46.83 +1.0 | —4.7 +5.6 2.7 
23.24 | —2.5 | —2.5 —2.8 —4.2 
33.60 | +1.6 | +1.8 +20.1 +41.8 
16.67 | —1.7 | —2.0 —8.0 —5.3 
23.68 | —1.2 —1.2 —3.9 —4.4 
12.14 —2.7 —14.4 (5) (8) 
33.41 | —1.1 | —1.2 —6.2 —8.9 
40.56 | +.5 +.2 +12.1 +12.6 
39.03 +.5 | —.2 (8) (8) 
27.91 | +.5 | +.3 +1.5 +.5 
37.59 | +1.2 +1.3 +5.4 +9.1 
36.49 | —.2 —2.4 +6.8 +8.5 
21.54 —.3 | —.2 —3.0 +4.0 
23.99 | +.3 | +.1 +4.3 +13.2 
97.51 | 3} te 43.6 443 
29.35 | —2.4 | —1.4 +3.6 FI 
45.27 | +.7 | +.6 | +.2 7 
36.52 +.6 +1.1 | —2.3 —6.7 
46.12 | +.3 +1.0 | +4.8 +9.5 
10.61 +.2 (4) +8.2 +8.3 
24.17 —.5 | —.4 +2.9 +3.9 
32.55 | —,7 | —3.6 +3.2 +3.0 
30.10 | —.1| +.9 43.0 +10.8 
26.86 | 7) 6 +10.8 +11.0 
41.95 —.7 +.2 —6.1 —4.3 
46.17 | +3.5 | +3.0 +38.3 +38.0 
31.66 | 44.6 +1.7 +7.7 +11.2 
| | 
42.31 | 7 | —1.1 +2.0 |} +1.7 
19.50} () | ‘ | +.8 2.0 
39.61 —.4 —.4 46.3 +8.8 
29.75 | +1.6 +1.4 | +9.9 +12.0 
31.65 | +.9 +.9 | +6.3 +6.3 
39.37 | +1.7 | +1.3 | —3.5 —3.9 
31.43 —1.0 —2. +7.6 +10.1 
3.89 | +.7 | +.5 +14.5 +8.9 
35.88 —.2 —.9 | —1.7 —.7 
14.74 —.3 | +2.3 | —1.8 +3.1 
30.27 —.2 | +.5 | +1.6 | +7.4 
18.83 | —.2 | —.3 +1.5 | +3 
17.13 | —1.4 | -.8 —18.5 | —18.2 
38.82 | +.6 | —3.2 +.9 +5.6 
30.41 +1.5 | +1.0 4 —.6 
13.94 +1.2 | +2.8 7 +41.5 
20.83 —.2 .6 +4.4 
45.65 + .7 7 —5.4 —6.1 
24.42 7) 7) +1.8 —6.3 
44.59 +9 —2.0 +4.0 +3.4 
36.55 7 +.4 —4,2 —6.5 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


determining the amount of assistance. 


i BULLETIN, SEPTEMBER 1960 








3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 6. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendmenys of 
1958. 
6 Not computed; data partly estimated for May 1959 because of adminis- 
trative change in processing of payments. 
Yecrease of less than 0 


5 percent. 
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TABLE 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1960} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





TABLE 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, May 19601 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



















































































} | 
Paymentsto | Percentage change from— | | Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients | cases 
Num- | | Num- | | 
State | ber of | April 1960 | May 1959 State | ber of | | April1960 | May 1959 
recip- | in— in— cases | | in— | in— 
ients Total | Aver- } | ; | Total | Aver- | | 
amount age - | ‘oa } amount | age p | - 
Num-| | Num- | Num-| ; | Num- 
| oe ‘eee som Amount | | | | cor —_ nar Amount 
| | | 
Total..| 360,561) $23,592,280) $65.43) +0.6) +0.5) $+7.1) 249.4 Total 2. 384, 000 $25,830,000} $67.32} —6.4)  —8.8) —7.0 —6.9 
| eee 12,292 441,580; 35.92) +.5 +.7| —3.4 +4.6 eee | 76 950} 12.50; @ | @ | —34.5} —36.9 
,* 7,143 275,879} 38.62} +.7 —1.5) +1.4 +7.9 Alaska...| 191 11,994/ 62.80) —10.3| —.8) +8.5 +7.8 
: 8,899 845,423} 95.00) +3.2 +4.4) +46.5) +59.8 Aris......| 3,442 168,859) 49.06) +1.3} +1.9) +14.0}) +29.4 
Colo...-- 5,633 386,573) 68.63) —.5 —1.0) —.4| +4.7 | 282 4,138) 14.67) —13.8) 10.1) +18.0) +24.0 
Conn.... 2,164 273,828} 126.54) —1.9 —9.9} +2.3! —3.5 Calif... | 33,957] 2,068,377) 60.91] —4.3 —2.1} —2.6 +2.5 
a 366 24,331) 66.48) —1.1 —.7] +11.9| +15.8 Oolo....... 1,397] 57,659} 41.27| —25.5) —30.1) +9.6) +10.1 
=. 2,756} 207,731] 75.37) +.9 +.9) +5.8) +25.1 Conn... 44,792) $349,552} 72.94) —5.9) —7.0/ +1.5) +4.1 
_ ee 9,113} 582,774; 63.95! +.8 +1.1] +13.7| +22.5 i a 1,610 106,018) 65.85) —10.5) —14.0/ —10.4) —10.3 
ae 21,214 1,099,888) 51.85) +.8 +.9) +14.6) +14.3 1 ae eee | 1,428 104,824) 73.41) —1.0 —.7| —1.0} +17.7 
Guam... 44) 1,007) (3) 3 eo | ® | @ Fla.s_..--| 10,000) 316,000)... _. Beas Bahee. | event 
Hawaili-- 1,037 80,312; 77.45) —.6 +.3) —3.5) +4.5 ae 2,152 56,062} 26.05) —6.0 —3.6| +3.3) +10.3 
| | | | | | | 
Idaho..-- 1,038 74,882) 72.14 —.6 —.5) +4.5) +7.6 Guam..-.| 1} 22} (3) | @) Qa | | (8) 
Beiccss 18,380} 1,515,377 2.45} +.2 +.1) (8) 5) Hawaii--. 1,135 5 75.75} +1.2 +2.2| -16.4] 16.8 
Iowa... 317} 25,764 81.27| +23.8) +22.5, ©) | (©) 1 Res 45,381) 93.06) —5.2 —5.7|, —5.1) +3.1 
Kans... 4,232 361,916} 85.52} +.5 +.6, +.3 +5.9 i ae | 17,476 237| 34.75) 7.4! 11.4) —20.4) 17.6 
| 7,689 351,318, 45.69) —1.0 —1.1) —4.1) —.6 Iowa.....| 4,098) 58,025} 38.56) —9.0; —11.7) +7.6 +7.7 
> eee 16,359) 919,499} 56.21; +.5 +.7) +7.1) +11.9 Kans....| 2,398! 161,513} 67.35) —13.6| —14.3| +15.9| +20.8 
Maine... 2,116) 144,968! 68.51) +1.8 +1.8) +16.4) +12.4 ee 2,129) 75,469} 35.45] —10.2) 73-4) +.8} +18.6 
Skee 6,234 407,907; 65.43} +1.1) +1.5) +16.9) +417.8 Eee 8,878) 450,775] 50.77; +1.8) +1.5) —7.5] —3.1 
Mass... .- 10,315} 1,258,629; 122.02) +.4| +.1) +2.3} +46.6 Maine.... 2,558} 101,060} 39.51} —15.9| —20.7) -—9.7) 9.7 
Mich.. 4,686 401,311; 85.64) +1.3 +1.0) +12.2} +13.0 es 2,949) 190,080} 64.46! —5.3 —5.3} —14.8} —12.2 
Minn... _| 2,397| 147,330} 61.46) +.8 +1.2} +10.4/ +10.6 Mass..... 8,022! 532,735} 66.41! —6.5| —12.3} —16.2} —16.7 
Miss. ...- 11,404! 345,533) 30.30) +2.1 +2.21 +35.1) +36.7 Mich..... 29,705} 2,790,908) 93.95) —7.0 —7.1| —26.1| —29.6 
15,358} 951,670, 61.97) —.2 +.2| —.4 +6.6 Minn.._.| 8,656 624,965} 72.20) —12.0) 18.6, +1.9) +4.9 
Mont. .-.- 1,313} 94,246] 71.78) —1.5 —2.3) —10.7 —8.6 Miss... ...| 1,099 16,495} 15.01; —1.2 +1.2) +9.1) +13.7 
Nebr... -- 1,803; 129,929) 72.06) +.7 —.1) +15.1) +20.1 Mo....... 8,853 540,090} 61.01) —1.6) +.7 7.2} +1.3 
ee 428) 40,374) 94.33) +1.9 +3.2} +10.3) +18.5 Mont....| 1,859 63,542} 34.18) —9.0) 15.9 +47.3} +21.8 
“=e 6,707! 631,053) 94.09) +1.5 +.7| +13.4; +12.0 Nebr....| 1,162 57,266; 49.28} —9.0 —4.0} —11.6] —9.7 
N. Mex-.| 2,461 163,427; 66.41) +.7 +.6| +11.3 +7.2 Nev.....| 250 10,519} 42.08) —1.2! 2.0; (8) | (8) 
N. Y.---|  36,617| 3,820,130) 104.33) —.3} —.6) —4.3! 1.7 fe ee 881 44,983! 51.06) —15.8| —17.2) —11.5) —12.9 
{2 18,640 863,692) 46.34) (7) | +.3) +5.0) +3.3 ae 8,812 890,387) 101.04) —12.2} —12.5) —20.4 —20.6 
N. Dak... 1,163 107,995; 92.86, +1.8 —6.1 +9.4| +1.5 N. Mex../ 664) 30,095} 45.33) +8.1 +9.0 +14.3) +24.6 
Ohio..... 11,949 831,983; 69.63, +1.8 —.8| = +11.2 N. Y.--.|  °36,726) 3,320,187) 90.40} —7.1) —11.5) —7.8 —8.3 
} | | | 
Okla..... 9,286 826,648) 89.02) + .6 4.2) +4.7) +8.5 i oe | 2,162) 49,978) 23.12 —13.0} —12.4) +12.8) +413.1 
Oreg.-..-- 4,929 43°%,590| 87.76, +1.1 +1.6} —5.3) —4.3 N. Dak-..| 447 21,541} 48.19) —37.7) —43.0) +9.3 —2.5 
. oe 17,200} 1,052,650} 60,88) +1.5 +1.5) +9.3)  +12.5 Ohio..... 33,284) 2,462,776} 73.99) —10.0| —10.7/ —9.9) —8.4 
A 22,478 196, 284) 8.73; +.4 +.4) +5.1) +4.1 Cca..... | 8,421) 116,306} 13.81) +7.2) +15.5) +22.1 +24.3 
> es 2,858 240,493} 84.15] —.7 —.4, +6.6] +11.0 Oreg..--- 5,183 312,066} 60.21) —16.6; —~—26.8} —25.9) —27.9 
6..C..... 7,774| 352,776} 45.38) +.1) +4.8 —1.8} +28.0 _ aes | 39,794) 2,857,928) 71.82) —4.8| —8.7| +10.4| +11.1 
8. Dak-__- 1,157] 73,637, 63.64) +.8 +1.6; +6.5) +11.0 PR... 2,088) 26,186} 12.54) +21.3} +37.4) +1.9) +81.3 
Tenn... 9,026) 414,294) 45.90) +1.1 +1.1) +17.8) +12.5 St ae 2,869] 195,075} 67.99} —3.1] —6.8} —16.0| —19.4 
ox...... 6,125 332,956] 54.36] +1.6 +1.7| +22.8) +26.7 ae 1,441 46,997| 32.61) —6.0) +.9| +25.9! +72.4 
Utah __.- 2,336 180,850! 77.42; —.2 +1.7) +8.0) +16.0 8. Dak... 410 12,219) 29.80) —22.6; —41.9| —2.6| —10.1 
j_ 895 57,640} 64.40) +2.5 +3.7| +10.9} +19.6 Tenn....| 2,117| 38,419] 18.15) —6.3 +.5} 8.4) +26.1 
| | | | | | 
_ 107 2,844 28.581 0 0 | +4.9} +10.2 Tex... 8,200 250,000)........ ine ee a Rewsuucens 
| 6,223 309,666) 49.76} +.2 +.6| +2.5) +8.7 Utah....| 1,846] 121,763) 65.96} —9.8) —11.7; —4.2 —2.0 
Wash... 6,805 636,609} 93.55} +.9 +1.6} +11.3 +3.0 WE.) 1,350 45,000]_.._.__- ee emer emer iiss 
W. Va...- 7,388 307,588! 41.63} +.4 +.2) —.9 8.1 i ae | 104 2,601) 25.01) +3.0' +10.7) —15.4) —10.2 
Wis.....;. 3,080 327,317/ 106.27) +4.7 +5.8)+136.0) +107.3 eee 2,284 99,147; 43.41! —17.7| —13.8} +9.8! +19.7 
Wyo..... 537 39,179} 72.96} —.7 —.5, —.2 —4.0 Wash.... 10,575! 751,613) 71.07, —8.0} —8.0; —16.3} —17.7 
W.Va... 2,345 73,284) 31.25) —1.9) —3.8} —10.9) —16.5 
Wis. ...-.| 7,366 605,096, 82.15, —13.2) —18.6| —14.8| —12.2 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- a ee 354 —20.4| —23.9) —20.3 


ject to revision. 
2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 5. 
* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
‘ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments o 
58 


§ Not computed; data for May 1959 partly estimated because of adminis- 
trative change in the processing of payments. 

6 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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22,296; 62.98) —22.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

§ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Program initiated July 1959. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Not computed; data not comparable. 

9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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Silver Anniversary Issue 


The SociaL Securitry Buiverin for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
In social Security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 


social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single coples are 50. cents. 





